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One of the many reasons you will enjoy the 
July issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
is Anderson McCully’s article, “Wander- 
ings Among American Alpines.” Reading 
his description of this natural garden will 
be almost like visiting it in person. You are 
sure to like the July issue of this magazine 


Care Gazes at Me Wistfully! 


HIS summer afternoon I hurry home as fast as my flagging 

steps can carry me. I am glad for the day that is done, quite 
content to slink to my retreat and nurse my wounds in the bricf 
time before another dawn must be met with its ransom, 


I turn in at the house with no quickening of the pulse, no accus- 
tomed elation for the hour thatis at hand. Even the sidewalk gleams 
with waving fingers of heat and the children hang listlessly about 
the porch steps. A hose sputters and coughs in a corner of the 
lawn, a tiny ring of pitiful green gasping for the welcome moisture. 


Then, at the drive, I pause. Thru the garden gate, I catch a 
glimpse of something beyond, something over and above the sullen 
pressure of the moment. The white stepping stones sparkling in the 
grass, the pool resplendent with its gorgeous lilies, and beyond the 
cool white of the pergola and its inviting seat under the comforting 
shade of the wisteria. How soothing it seems! 


I close the gate tight behind me, pause to note the new roscbuds, 
the violets so dainty and saucy, the columbines so spritely, the 
peony so lavish in its matronly beauty. At last, I reach the seat and 
sink down to rest, to relax. A robin on top of the garage sends out 
its fulsome praise to the whole wide world for the day just done, 
and I feel a bit ashamed; out of the corner of my eye I sce the 
bluebirds twittering and fluttering around their box, and little 
Jenny Wren flits and scolds me overhead among the vines. 


I hear the hum and buzz of the bees and insects; a humming bird 
darts a startled eye at me and escapes over the fence; a frog on the 
edge of the pool cautiously runs his raucous scale, tuning up for 
the twilight chorus. 


A slight breeze whips up, my pulse quickens, energy flows thru 
my veins again, Ah, this day is throbbing with interest, life and 
strength! I look at my garden and at my gate where I shut out the 
day's care, and I think of those lines from Alexander Smith— 
“Care stops at the gates, and gazes at me wistfully thru the bars!” 
—with a genuine thankfulness that it is so!—Editor. 
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Jacob’s Ladder, in 
_ The Catskills 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 
—WorDswoRTH 
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HE horizon has always been a 
"| ahem Down thru the ages 

explorers have chased it on and 
on, eventually to discover new 
worlds, perhaps; but never has the 
distant horizon been conquered. It still entices rovers forth to 
seek new adventures; and the modern automobile has made 
us a nation of horizon chasers. 

Last year 12,000,000 people in 3,000,000 motor cars spent 
an average of one month tripping over this country from one 
end to the other wherever an automobile highway and the 
impulse led. They carried with them a complete camping 
outfit, trekking forth, like so many Indians, with the whole 
family—the baby and pets included—enjoying the fun of 
living outdoors in strange lands. Any old place where night 
found them was Home, Sweet Home, for just before twilight 
settled over to hide the elusive horizon for another night, the 
tent was pitched, the gasoline camp stove .unlimbered, the 
folding beds made up, and the usual housekeeping operations 
started. The average camping outfit used was 
worth approximately two hundred dollars. The 
average day by day expense was about two 
dollars for each person in the camping party. 
Fully one-third who loaded to capacity the 
family pleasure car with mobile household 
effects and chased away over the hills and far 
away for the annual vacation were first-timers 
last season, proving that the lure of distant 
horizons is not on the wane. 

One day last summer I met in a small Wis- 
consin motor camp situated upon the shores of 
one of these beautiful little blue lakes set in a 
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fringe of green shoreline, a liquid gem of a lake \ 
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Planning the’ family Vacation 


FRANK E. BRIMMER 


family was doing. One has enough 
schedule to live by when he is work- 
ing thru the major part of the year 
without taking one along on his vaca- 
tion. And almost as many vacations 
are ruined by trying in vain to carry thru an itinerary that is 
far too difficult, which generally means too long and hard. 

“Where are you headed for, brother?”’ I asked the owner of a 
camping outfit-loaded lizzie who had stopped half-way between 
Estes Park and the Fall River highway pass to give his “burro’’ 
a chance to cool off before taking the next set of up-grade 
hair-pin curves. 

“Darned if I know,” was his laconic, if not whimsical, answer. 

He was “‘just movin’ along,”’ as another camper in Wyoming 
told me once. “But where?’’ I insisted. 

“Over the mountains!”’ he called out as he appraised the 
road ahead and buzzed away. 

Along the trail I met any number of vacationists who 
started for one place and ended up at 
another. At Denver, Colorado, agman 
came into the office of the tourist biffeau 
to inquire the best way to Mesa Verde 
National Park while I happened to be 
there. Two weeks later I recognized the 
same camper in Mammoth Hot Springs 





- That Your Vacation May 
‘i Be Complete 
























for which the Badger state is famous, a family 
of campers from Ohio who had no destination 
whatever. Imagine my surprise when the head 
of the party remarked that he was paying no 
attention to the map at all, but just touring to 
the next good-looking haven when the whim 
struck the majority of the party. He told me 
that they were avoiding maps purposely, and, 
since they were not familiar with the state 
highway system, they were literally gasoline 
vagabonds. 

“But how are you always able to find a good 
camp like this?” I asked, for he was located in 
Portage, where there is a pretty log cabin 
shelter house electrically lighted, a pleasant 
shaded lawn upon which to pitch one’s tent, 
and a real homelike atmosphere. 

“Easy enough!” he replied. “I go by what 
others tell me. Next camp is to be Chippewa 
Falls. Seven out of ten have told me what a 
wonderful place it is. You bet I’ll not miss it. 
When I leave here all I need to find out is the 
best oad to Chippewa Falls. I’ll decide upon 
the next camp after I get there.” 


It is hard to think of a better way really to enjoy freedom 








The real success of the family motor-camping vacation de- 
pends upon where you go, what trails you take, and the kind 
of equipment selected. Too little attention to these impor- 
tant details will cost you heavily in peace of mind and bodily 
comfort after it is too late to correct them. Now is the time 
to plan each detail of the trip so that it may be enjoyed to the 
limit after you have hit the vagabond trail. 

Mr. Brimmer has prepared a “Camper on Tour Guide” 
which answers the questions that are certain to come up as 
soon as you commence planning a motor-camping vacation. 
This Guide gives a map showing the auto trails and highways 
in all parts of the United States, which sections are paved, 
what to see along the way, how to get there, what to take for 


parties from two to four and more persons, including every’ 


article of equipment necessary, and most important of all, 
where to get this equipment. The Guide folds up in pocket 
size and will be furnished interested readers, upon request, for 
a two-cent ay Many people have to have one disappoint- 
ing vacation before they ase just what to take—!I was one 
of them!—and the Guide was 
designed to make your first 
trip a success and pleasure. 

—Editor. 



















from schedules and predetermined itineraries than to cut loose 
from the world and just drift about from place to place, as 
purposelees as a butterfly. That was exactly what this Ohio 
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camp in Yellowstone National Park and inquired why he had 
gone north from Denver instead of south, as he was apparently 
planning. 

“Good night! Why should I switch? Well, I happened to 
run into some fellows that had just seen Yellowstone and they 
had so much to say about it that we came here instead of goin’ 
to the cliff houses. We'll see them next year!’’ Americans love 
freedom instinctively, which may be rather trite to say, but 
nothing has ever given us so much latitude to go and come 
when we please and where we please as the automobile; and 
the millions of motorists on vacation pilgrimages are usually as 
foot-loose and fetter-free as a bird on the wing. That is, to my 
mind, the greatest joy of the motorized vacation. It is the 
eternal quest after the retreating horizon. i 

Twelve millions of motoring sportsmen awheel each vacation 
season with cars loaded to capacity must have some haven to 
spend the night, even if they should not have a very definite 
destination. The modern automobile camp is the answer. 


WO or three seasons ago motorists were clamoring for a 

reliable list of tourist camps, but one seldom hears a 
request for such a directory any more; the fact is that every 
town and city of the West, almost without a single exception, 
as well as practically ever community in the Middle West, 
and, to say the least, a great many cities in the East and 
South, all have their auto camps. Generally there is a municipal 
caravansary and one or more private camps in the same 
locality. Three or four years ago a great many itinerants pre- 
ferred to camp in a schoolyard or upon some farmer’s land; but 
times have changed. Too many “white gypsies” brought down 
the righteous wrath of the rural school trustee and the farmer, 
for one thing, and, on the other hand, up-to-date motor camps 
are safer, more sanitary, and better located now; so that the 
trend is in favor of the tourist camp. 

“What kind of people accept the hospitality of your camp?” 
I asked Superintendent Robinson at Overland Park, Denver, 
last July. 

“Why, bless your soul, man, everybody comes here. See that 
green umbrella tent over there under the cottonwood? Yes? 
Well, that is one of our western senators. With him are his 
wife, son and daughter, and the family dog. Right over there 
is the advertising manager of one of the largest packing con- 
cerns in Chicago. This camping trailer here is owned by a den- 
tist from St. Louis, Missouri. Over yonder by the race track 
all those khaki wall tents with the funny rope at each end of 
the ridge—see ’em?—well, that’s a caravan of school teachers 
from New York.” 

The genial camp host, who is the personal representative of 
the mayor of Denver, and makes one feel as if he were visiting 
in company with friends, just at that moment was compelled 
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to excuse himself for a few minutes to give some directions to 
the building contractor at work on the camp race track 
bleachers. So I took advantage of the opportunity to look 
about by myself and in so doing ran upon a practical joker 
who suggested that if I wanted to get the best story from 
Superintendent Robinson I should ask him who held the 
record for being the youngest camper in Overland Park. 

“The youngest camper here?’’ countered Mr. Robinson, 
while a huge smile passed over his face. ‘Well, sir, I have the 
world’s record, for a little camper was born right here last 
month. Our camp record always shows where several physi- 
cians can be located right here somewhere along our mile of 
tents scattered up and down All States Avenue at any time of 
day and invariably, among the five oer six thousand guests here, 
we can locate a trained nurse for almost any emergency. So 
it was not hard to organize an impromptu stork party. This 
one last June was not our first one either. Nor is it uncommon 
to call our camp chaplain over from the city to perform a mar- 
riage here.”’ 

Later I had the pleasure to meet the Reverend James G. 
McElhinney, who conducts the Sunday interdenominationa! 
services in Overland Park, as thousands know who have spent 
a week-end in this up-to-date haven for travelers. Besides the 
regular church services held in the camp motion picture 
theater, evening song services are conducted by the camp's 
sky-pilot. 

Even if one had never felt the urge of a Marco Polo to explore 
new worlds, he would be glad to mingle with happy tourists 
from every state in the Union and a dozen foreign countries in 
Overland Park. On six evenings a week a free illuminated 
lecture is given in Exposition Hall, frequently motion pictures 
are used to tell the city’s guests about the scenic and other 
assets of Colorado and the City of Denver. 


N another large building there is a modern beauty parlor, a 
fine barber shop, a clean restaurant, a wel! stocked store, 
a cafeteria where one may buy from a steam table all kinds of 
hot dishes to carry out to his camp table, a ‘arge laundry room 
with both stationary tubs and electric wase ers and in an ad- 
joining room are ironing boards and electric irons. On the 
second story there is a large lounging room, a pool room, and 
shower baths. The camp also boasts a garage, filling station, 
battery service station, telegraph office, and a post office, known 
as Overland Park Station, which is not a sub-station of the 
city office but was established by the postmaster as an inde 
pendent post office. Last year almost 80,000 campers—79,433 
to be exact—registered at this camp and most of them stayed 
long enough to receive mail, while practically all of them sent 
out messages and packages. 
“What class of people visit Camp New York?” I asked of the 


Setting up camp somewhere along the trail when nightfall comes 
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“Over the hills and far away” in the Kootenay National Park, Canada 


camp manager down in little old New York City last summer, 
just by way of comparing a large eastern motorist campers’ 
haven with a western motor bivouac such as Overland Park. 

“Let’s go out and get acquainted with them. You might as 
well meet them yourself,’ was his reply. So, before tuning in 
the radio in the community house for the evening’s public 
entertainment, we made the rounds, giving each party a rather 
formal call. 

We met in one evening in Camp New York persons from 
fifty different walks of life and from almost a hundred different 
places. Real estate dealers from the Middle West were there, so 
were brokers from Chicago, a physician from Los Angeles, an 
engineer from Indiana, a manufacturer from Massachusetts, 
school teachers from a dozen cities and towns all over the 
United States, post office employees, a minister from a small 
town in New York state, and so on down—or up, if you choose 
—the list. As far as I could see the campers here were just 
about the same as I found in Denver. Most of them were 
family parties, most of them had only a hazy idea of just where 
they were going, just so long as they could find good stopping 
places to get there, and they represented a fine high type of 
middle class people. 
They were living with- 
in the city limits of the 
metropolis, enjoying 
the dense shade of 
second growth trees in 
a space with elbow 
room for a thousand 
cars at one time. They 
liked the convenient 
city water taps, the 
electric light over each 
plot, the shower baths, 
the camp store and 
restaurant, and the eve- 
ning entertainments, 
which were generally 
radio programs, but 
frequently home talent 
plays were put on by 
the camp guests them- 
selves. 

Camp Grande, the 
campers’ mecca of the 
Southwest, occupying 
a whole city block in 
El Paso, Texas, is an- 
other reason why home folks from every- 
where pack up their camping equipment and 
strike out for places far remote in their cars. 
For who could spurn the fun of living in 
an outdoor municipal haven surrounded by 
all the modern conveniences of said city? 
Camp Grande fairly breathes the spirit of 
the Southwest. It is constructed in pic- 
turesque Indian Mission style of architec- 
ture, situated in a balmy all-year climate, 
and it offers a retreat where one may enjoy 


Mr. Brimmer and 
family in a Florida 
motor camp where 
this article was 
written 


Somewhere along the mile of tents in All-States 
Avenue, Overland Park, Denver, Colorado 
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rest and recreation. This camp strikes one as bein 
more than a place to camp—it is a place to live aa 
laugh! 

Like all of the better camps, the E] Paso haven 
is operated on a “pay for what you get’’ basis, 
which works more satisfactorily, perhaps, than any 
other system, and unlike most tourist camps, which 
have a one-price system, Camp Grande offers half 
a dozen or more different classes of accommoda- 
tions with corresponding fee. For instance, one 
obtains for a fee of fifty cents the privilege of 
setting up outdoor housekeeping in his tent upon 
a plot of ground twenty feet square for a period of 
twenty-four hours. This not only gives him a 
ore to live but also access to hot and cold shower 

aths, the use of the recreation facilities of the 
camp, and use of the kitchens. 

Should one desire to pitch his camp under 
Rustic Row, where it is shaded during the heat of 
the day under a picturesque shed roofed with rough 
pine slabs, he may secure this space for seventy-five 
cents per day per car. If the camper should get into 
this haven a bit late and feel a bit too weary to pitch his own 
tent, he may pay the superintendent one dollar and spend the 
night in a permanent tent home equipped with two beds, elec- 
tric lights, good floors, and located in a shaded place with lattice 
work in front of his camp forming an arbor over which vines 
are trained. Should a tourist want to remain in this camp for 
several days, especially during the winter months when the 
weather may be a bit cool during the nights, he may obtain for 
one dollar and fifty cents a rustic cottage equipped with furni- 
ture, rugs on the floor, and a gas stove for cooking and heating. 

His car is driven in close to this rustic camp under a portico 
so that all personal belongings and needed supplies may 
be obtained from the automobile without going from under the 
roof of his cottage. 


NE might think that this was about all that a tripper could 

want or ask for, but Camp Grande offers better types of ac- 
commodations, ranging from two to five dollars per night, and 
the camp superintendent tells us that these “bungalettes” are 
invariably filled every single night of the tourist season. These 
unique living quarters are virtually “parlor, bedroom and 
bath,” offering deluxe outdoor living quarters includ- 
ing living room and kitchenette with complete fur- 
nishings. 

The El Paso city camp also offers to its guests a 
fine recreation hall with a hard maple dance floor and 
the building is completely furnished like a country 
club with lounging and reading rooms, while both a 
piano and a phonograph are always available. There 
are in the same building commodious camp kitchens, 
a fine laundry room with eight trays, ironing boards, 
outlets for irons. The electric irons are rented from 
the main office at so much (Continued on page 34 











}xtend the Season 
for Salad Plants 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


Plan Now for 
Late Summer Garden Greens 


HE garden lettuce season as well as the season for the 

other home-grown salad plants is altogether too short with 

most of us. After the early plantings of curled lettuce, 
spinach and chard have come to maturity in June and July we 
are likely to lean on our hoes in this lethargic weather and think 
we have done enough. But if we do manage to gather our 
strayed ambitions together and scratch in a few seeds, well— 
how good those succulent leaves do taste in late summerfand 
fall. Light frosts do very little hurt to any of the salad plants 
and _ slight protection more harsh frost-bites are with- 
stood. 

Right here I want to explode a popular old idea that any 
lettuce will give good results for late growing. There are early 
and late lettuces just as there are cabbages and I have found 
that it is simply a waste of ground and time and seed to try to 
grow such varieties as Grand Rapids and May King for mid- 
summer and fall use. They will begin to shoot seed stalks 
just about as soon as the leaves are large enough to use. Or 
they will tip-burn and become bitter and acrid. The leaves of 
these early varieties are not built thick enough to stand the 
terrible heat of July and August. 


HAT, then, will you plant to extend the season of tnis 

popular leafy vegetable? Head lettuce that hides its 
crisp inner leaves under many layers of green is the choice for 
late but, unfortunately, there are some soils which will not pro- 
duce head lettuce. I have had good results with early May 
King’s forming heads but the later heading varieties have al- 
ways been a disappointment. That is to say, the tight firm 
heads that we admire so much in the market lettuce are not 
possible to scores of home gardeners in all parts of the country. 
There is, however, a loose-headed variety known as the butter- 
head and this saves the day, producing somewhat thicker leaves 
that withstand the heat and curl loosely around the butter- 
colored leaves at the heart. For a steady supply thru August, 
September and October, sow either Big Boston, California 
Cream Butter or Cos on July first, again the first of August and 
make a later sowing about September first. For midsummer 
lettuce it is not a bad idea to furnish protection against the sun 
for a part of the day, during the afternoon at least. This is 
easily done by propping a “two-by-six” against stakes in such 
a position that it shades the plants. 

Lettuce for each day’s table use should be gathered early in 
the morning while the dew is still on the leaves. If it is wrapped 
in a damp cloth and set in the refrigerator it will be as nice and 
crisp as the early garden lettuce. 

Lettuce and in fact all of the salad plants require a rich loose 
soil and frequent cultivation. Late cabbage does well on a 
heavy soil and can be grown in low places where other things do 
not do so well. A certain woman of my acquaintance has year 
after year grown her late cabbage on ground that is always 
under water during the spring months. And what a wonderful 
size her Flat Dutch and Danish Balls get to be! By the way, 







Big 
Boston 
is a good 
head lettuce 

for late supply in 
unfavorable sections 


do you know how to keep the large heads from splitting open 
if they mature faster than you can use them or before you are 
ready to store them in the cellar? Just grasp the top of the 
root above the ground and pull gradually upward, not enough 
to pull it out of the ground but sufficient to break the roots 
loose. This puts a brake on the rapid growth. 

Sowing lettuce seed broadcast is never satisfactory with the 
later varieties. The plants need to be in rows during dry 
weather where they can receive cultivation. Sow the seed 
fairly thick and make successive thinnings of the small leaves 
as they are wanted for table use, finally allowing five to six 
inches to a plant. Given this amount of space California 
Cream Butter and Boston Market will form large loose heads. 

Endive is at its best after the first frosts have nipped it 
properly. Many people do not know this about endive and are 
discouraged from growing it because they had an eariy crop 
and the leaves tasted so bitter they didn’t care for it. The 
seed may be sown any time during July and the plants are 
later thinned to stand six inches apart. The leaves have to be 
bleached before they can be enjoyed raw. When the plants 
are full and bushy they are brought to the top and tied. In 
from two to three weeks the inner leaves blanch to a creamy 
white. The leaves are a delicious supplement to a chicken din- 
ner when marinated in French dressing for an hour before 
serving. 

Endive may be kept thru until the holiday season if taken up 
roots and all in late October or November, or before the ground 
freezes, and planted in wet sand in a box in the cellar. In wet- 
ting the sand you should take care not to pour the water over 
the leaves or they will be likely to start to decay in the dark 
close atmosphere. 


it is a mistake not to plant late crops of the “boiling” salads 
or greens. When all the rest of the garden is looking dry 
and sere the spinach and chard show a lusty growth. I have 
never known New Zealand spinach to fail no matter how un- 
favorable the weather. Any time during August is early enough 
- plant for a season of greens lasting thru October and killing 
rost. 

A row of Swiss Chard twenty feet long will furnish enough 
greens for all summer and fall, for repeated cuttings can be 
made from the same plants. Seed can be sown any time during 
the summer but my experience has been that it is a better 
in-between green and is a midsummer (Continued on page 45 
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ow to Succeed With Dahlias 


FRED DOERING 


HILE we all admit our ad- 
miration and affection for 
flowers, some of us have 
especial favorites. Speaking for 
myself in a humble and modest — 
manner, my favorite is the dahlia. I need not enumerate any 
reasons for this position, the flower speaks for itself. 

Conceding, as we all do, our interest in the dahlia the ques- 
tion of growing them is quite another thing. Twelve years of 
actual experience, to be sure in a humble way, in the growing 
of dahlias have taught me many lessons, and the object and 
purpose of this article is to give to you the benefit of my 
experience. igs 

It is true that a dahlia will grow almost anywhere but it is 
also true that it will grow better and do better in favored 
locations. 

The dahlia loves ample room and plenty of air. The open 
field is the best place for it. But as many of us have only a 
limited amount of space it will be found that the best place to 
set the plants will be alongside of a path or driveway free from 
buildings, high shrubs or tight board fences or other obstruc- 
tions. In planting the bulbs, if your space permits, it is advis- 
able not to plant them closer than four feet each way. 

Even if your soil is located high, except in sandy soil, and 
rolling ground, drain tile will 
be found invaluable in carrying 
off surplus water. Drain tile 
not only guards against exces- 
sive rainfalls but also tends to 
aerate the soil, a want and care 
often needed yet seldom 
heeded. 

There seems to be some dis- 
cussion about the amount of 
fertilizer which should be used 
for dahlias. Personally, 1 have 
found that they are heavy 
feeders, so I plant the tubers 
in fairly rich soil, sprinkling a 
heavy collar of sand around the 
bulb when planting. 

Now, having provided ade- 
quate and sufficient drainage 
and fertilizer, let us not forget 
to prepare properly the soil to 
the depth of about twenty 
inches or more. If your soil is a 
heavy clay a liberal amount of 
sand well worked into the 
ground will be found to be of 
great value, first for drainage 
and second, to promote the 
growth of the plant allowing 
the roots to penetrate the soil 
and thereby increase the feed- 
ing area of the plant. It also 
allows the roots to penetrate 
the soil downward deeper than 
they otherwise would go and 
thereby insures their safety in 
case of hot, dry weather. Set the tubers six inches deep. 

In this latitude (southern Wisconsin) most growers advocate 
not to plant sooner than June Ist. While this is true it also has 
its disadvantages. For instance, the season just passed, count- 
ing from June Ist to the first frost, which occurred on Septem- 
ber 12th, limited the growing season to 104 days. The result 
was that about two-thirds of many dahlias never bloomed at all. 
In other words, our seasons between late frosts and the early 
fr re are altogether too short, except for very early maturing 
varieties, 


FroR these reasons it is quite desirable to extend the season if 

this can be accomplished. Several years of good results have 
been obtained by “pot planting.” This is nothing new, only 
another way of doing it. For amateurs I would advise planting 
of all bulbs about the first day of May. Some judgment, of 
course, should be used in the selection of the size of the pots. 
Personaliy, I prefer a pot rather too small than one too oe 
and then as the plant progresses shift into a larger pot and when 
all danger of frost is over, into the open ground. There are a 
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Helpful Hints for Real Results 
With This Popular Annual 





Groups of show dahlias are effective additions to the late 
summer garden 


number of advantages of “pot 
planting.” For instance, while 
being started in the pots you are 
able to protect plants from exces- 
sive rains, frosts and cold. It is 
advisable to start them under glass in a coldframe or hotbed 
giving them plenty of air to insure a strong, vigorous plant. If 
a bulb will grow at all it surely will grow under glass in some 
well-protected place with ample sunlight. At least a whole 
month is gained in this way. The cut flowers alone will much 
more than pay anyone for the extra effort, to say nothing about 
more and better bulbs. 


OW about June first after having set outstrong, vigorous 

pot plants, or early maturing bulbs, let us not forget them. 

The soil in the immediate vicinity of the plant should be 

frequently loosened up to aid the roots in reaching out for food 
and establishing themselves securely. 

In order to accomplish this, my personal experience has been 
that a spading fork secures the best results. The fork pene- 
trates the ground to a greater depth than a hoe and at the 
same time does not lacerate the roots. Keep the soil well worked 
at all times. Under these circumstances the plants should do 
fairly well. As the plants grow in height the main stalks should 
be tied to the stakes with soft 
string, or cord, not too tight so 
as to give room for future 
growth of the stalk. Trim off 
some of the lower leaves to 
allow a greater freedom of air 
to circulate about the plants. 

No doubt your plants by 
this time indicate wonderful 
results for the future, but do 
not be too sure about this. 
About the first of July, or a 
little later, depending upon the 
dryness of the season, look 
your plants over very carefully, 
especially on the underside of 
the leaves, for a small insect, 
something like a very small 
grasshopper, called “green leaf 
hopper.” If your plants are 
afflicted with this pest, better 
invest at once in a garden 
spray, using a nicotine sul- 
phate solution. Spray your 
plants well, using especial care 
to reach the underside of the 
leaf. 

Unless you take care to keep 
your plants free from this little 
pest you will not meet with the 
anticipated success with which 
you started out. The damage 
done by this little green leaf 
hopper lies in the fact that they 
have a beak, something on the 
same order as a mosquito, with 
which they puncture the leaf on the underside and suck the 
sap, or vitality, out of the leaf. The puncture, so made, leaves 
a discolored spot much the same as the puncture of a mosquito 
on the skin of a human being. If this is allowed to continue 
uninterruptedly, the leaves begin to turn brown, on the edges, 
and later the buds turn black and fall off and the joy of the 
season is all over. 

A word more in conclusion as to the care of the bulbs at the 
close of the season. In order to have the bulbs mature properly 
it will be well for the amateur grower to protect the plants from 
the early frosts as that usually is the time when the plants 
bloom best. Any temporary covering, paper, burlap or storm 
windows, may be used to overcome that early frost, as usually 
afterward we have good weather. Not only is this protection 
essential for the flowers still to be had but it also insures better 
and stronger bulbs for the next season. 

After the first killing frost it is quite advisable to leave the 
bulbs out in the natural position where they grew just as long 
as possible, using some leaves or other light covering to protect 
from heavier frosts the bulbs still in the ground. 
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Homes of Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XLIIJ—Orchard House, the 
Home of Louisa May Alcott 


T Orchard House, in Old Concord, Massachusetts, under 
the great, giant elms on the front lawn, I sat in a rustic 
seat built into the trunk of one of the trees—a spot 

where A. Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa May, used to linger 
and where he once had his picture taken, his silvery hair flow- 
ing over his shoulders in the breeze—and thought of those 
beginnings back before the Civil War when Louisa May Alcott 
was first searching for the road to success. I thought of the 
load that was heaped upon her girlish figure. 

There was the Alcott reputation, great for exalted ideals, 
ideals so high and worthy that they were pitifully out of 
place in this world of material things; there was poverty, the 
stark poverty of the church mouse—the ever-present and 
very real wolf that sniffed around the doorsill and never 
ventured far from the place. The pity, the disgrace almost, 
of «2 father who could not feed or clothe his babies but 
dreamed the hours away, drifting on the summer sea like a 
ship, sails full-set, but rudderless, no “destined port” in view. 
There was the mother, more practical, yet helpless in her love 
and faith—skimping, pinching, piecing out—becoming worn 
and frayed under the unequal struggle. 

Then I remembered that page out of her diary, where in 
her early twenties, she wrote, wistfully, it seemed: “Things go 
smoothly, and I think I shall come out right, and prove that 
tho an Alcott I can support myself.” And, again, in that 
April, of eighteen fifty-five, “Have heard Lowell and Hedge 
lecture, acted in plays, and thanks to our rag-money and good 
Cousin H., have been to the theater several times.” And, 














“Her passion was her family, and even her books were 
grounded in it” 


nearly a year later, “Sewed a great deal, and got very tired 

. Sewing won’t make my fortune, but I can plan my stories 
while I work, and then scribble ’em down on Sundays.” And 
in that first summer at Orchard House, we find her reading 
the life of Charlotte Bronte and speculating on it. “A very 
interesting, but sad one. So full of talent; and after work- 
ing long, just as success, love and happiness come, she dies. 
Wonder if I shall ever be famous enough for people to care 
to read my story and struggles. I can’t be a C. B., but I may 
do a little something yet!” 

I remembered that Christmas day, in 1860, when she wrote, 
“A quiet Christmas; no presents but apples and flowers. No 
merry-making; for Nan and May were gone, and Betty under 
the snow. But we are used to hard times, and, as Mother 


“Orchard House” at Concord, Massachusetts, the home of the Alcotts, and where 
e Louisa May Alcott wrote most of her famous stories 
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says, ‘While there is a famine in Kansas we mustn’t ask for 
sugar-plums.’ All the philosophy in our house is not in the 
study; a good deal is in the kitchen, where a fine old lady 
thinks high thoughts and does kind deeds while she cooks and 
scrubs.” And in January, eighteen hundred sixty-one, a hint 
is given of the interest Emerson had in the family: “Father 
had four talks at Emerson’s; good people came and he en- 
joyed them much; made $30. R. W. E. probably put in $20, 
He has a sweet way of bestowing gifts on the table under a 
book or behind a candlestick, when he thinks father wants a 
little money, and no one will help him earn. A true friend is 
this tender and illustrious man.” 

There was Nan (Anne) married at the old house in May, 
on her own mother’s wedding day—‘A lovely day; the house 
full of sunshine, flowers, friends and happiness . . . She in 
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The family plot in Sleepy Hollow cemetery. The flag marks the 
grave of Louisa May Alcott 


her silvery-gray silk, with lilies of the valley (John’s flower) 
in her bosom and hair. We in gray thin stuff and roses— 
sackcloth, I called it, and ashes of roses; for I mourn the loss 
of my Nan and am not comforted. We had a little feast, sent 
by good Mrs. Judge Shaw; then the old folks danced around 
the bridal pair on the lawn in the German fashion, making a 
pretty picture to remember, under our Revolutionary elm. 
Then, with tears and kisses, our dear girl, in her little white 
bonnet, went happily away with her good John, and we ended 
our first wedding. Mr. Emerson kissed her, and I thought 
that honor would make even matrimony endurable, for he is 
the god of my idolatry, and has been for years.” 

And May, another sister, “She is one of the fortunate ones, 
and gets what she wants easily. I have to grub for my help, 
or go without it. Good for me, doubtless, or it wouldn’t be 
so; so cheer up, Louisa, and grind away!” And, again: 
“Made my first ball dress for May, and 
she was the finest girl at the party. My 


The driveway leading up the hill at the rear of the house to the 
Concord School of Philosophy built by Lowisa for her father, 
A. Bronson Alcott 


book in peace, and see if it wouldn’t be good . . . The job 
being done, I went home to take May’s place. Gave her $1,000 
and sent her to London for a year of study. She sailed on 
the 26th, brave and happy and hopeful. I felt that she 
needed it, and was glad to be able to help her . . . Cleaned 
and grubbed and didn’t mind the change. Let head rest and 
heels and feet do the work. Cold and dull; but the thought 
of May free and happy was my comfort as I messed about.” 

There was Bronson Alcott, himself, the essence of culture and 
charm but without direction, somewhat helpless and pathetic 
for it all. There was that fierce hunger to force things to 
come out the way he dreamed they should, that deep longing 
to bring audiences and applause and approbation to him. In 
January, eighteen hundred seventy-four, she wrote in her 
precious journal, speaking of her mother’s illness: “Father 
disappointed and rather sad, to be left out of so much that he 
would enjoy and should be asked to help and adorn. A little 
more money, a pleasant house and time to attend to it, and 
I'd bring all the best people to see and entertain him. When 
I see so much twaddle going on I wonder those who can don’t 
get up something better, and have really good things.” Then, 
that old, old lament the worker has chanted from the begin- 
ning of Time: “When I had the youth I had no money; now 
I have the money I have no time; and when I get the time, 
if I ever do, I shall have no health to enjoy it. I suppose it 
is the discipline I need; but it’s rather hard to love the things 
I do and see them go by because duty chains me to my galley.” 
A month later, she notes that Alcott had given several “con- 
versations” at various places, but “no one pays anything; but 
they seem glad to listen. There ought to be a place for him.” 
How pathetic that last sentence! 

At last, she finds a way. The Con- (Continued on page 46 





tall, blond, graceful girl! I was proud of 
her.” And four years later, May still 
seems the favored one: “Mrs. S. takes a 
great fancy to May; sends her flowers, 
offers to pay for her to go to the new Art 
School, and arranges everything delight- 
fully for her. She is a fortunate girl, and 
always finds someone to help her as she 
wants to be helped. Wish I could do the 
same, but suppose as I never do that it is 
best for me to work and wait and do all 
for myself.” In 1873, the thread spins on 
much the same: “Finished ‘Work,’—twenty 
chapters. Not what it should be—too 
many interruptions. Should like to do one 


The driveway at Orchard House, looking 

towards the entrance. The lilacs around the 

windows gave Louisa May Alcott the title, 

Under the Lilacs,’ for one of her books. 

It was in the woods surrounding Orchard 

House that Miss Alcott gratified her marked 
love for nature 











Grow More lall Bearded Ins 


LOU RICHARDSON 


HERE is one flag which 

rightfully should wave in 

every garden the world over 
—the “blue flag’ of grand- 
mother’s day, now properly known 
in its improved form as the iris. 

The garden novice, to whom an iris has always been just 
an iris, finds there are almost as many varieties of flag iris as 
there are flags of nations. There is the Siberian iris, ideal for 
water or rock garden plantings; there is the Japanese iris with 
its resplendent blooms; there are the Regelia types from Asia 
Minor; there is the Spanish iris, and so on. Of all the kinds, 
however, gardeners are generally agreed that for ease of cul- 
ture and luxuriance of bloom no other specie surpasses, or even 
equals, the Tall Bearded Iris—known to most amateurs as the 
common garden variety of iris. 

There really is very little work connected with the growing of 
tall bearded iris. All that is required to produce good results is 
to plant rhizomes of good named varieties in a sunny, well- 
drained location in your garden. It is not necessary, nor ad- 
visable, to enrich the soil with manure but a deep, well worked 
plot is desirable. The planting may be done any time the 
ground is open but August or September are the best months 
in which to do the work. The rhizomes should be set, barely 
covering the crowns with dirt, about three feet apart or, if 
more immediate effect is wanted, they may be set closer. 

When the plants begin shooting their sword-like leaves thru 
the soil, an occasional cultivation should be practiced to con- 
serve the moisture. The plants will require no further care 
the first year except in late autumn a light mulch of straw or 
leaves (never manure) may be applied if climatic conditions 
justify protection. Ordinarily the gardener will be rewarded 
with good blooms the following spring, tho the flower stalks 
may not be quite so tall as those which are produced later. 
After the flowers have bloomed it will be well to cut the remain- 
ing flower stalks and cultivate around the roots; then your 
garden work, so far as iris are concerned, will be over for the 
year. 


FTER four or five years you will notice that your iris 

blooms are smaller and borne on shorter stems which 
means that the roots must be divided. This work can best be 
done immediately after the blooming season, tho some growers 
prefer to do the work in the fall. We always choose a cool 
day to divide the roots for it is strenuous exercise loosening the 
root masses. The divided roots may then be replanted so in 


They Require Little Care to 
Produce the Finest of Flowers 


this way one’s iris stock is always 
increasing. 

Last year before we made addi- 
tional plantings of iris in our gar- 
den, we made several tours of 
inspection about town during the iris season in order to study 
effects and arrangements of plantings. One of the most gor- 
geous sights was in a half acre garden where, against a back- 
ground of lilacs, wild crabapple trees and bridal wreath, iris 
in dainty tints and colors bloomed in all their glory, the shrub- 
bery being set to the north so the iris were not shaded. We 
could not adapt this idea to our own garden but we did note 
while there a combination planting of lemon lilies (Hemerocallis 
flava) and lavender iris which we intend to copy some day. 

Another and smaller garden which we visited had a terrace 
problem with which to deal. Accordingly the owner had built 
a rock wall across the front of the border and had literally 
carpeted the ground with Phlox subulata. The iris were ar- 
ranged so that the rocks and the pink of the phlox brought out 
their deepest beauty and a more delightful picture is difficult 
to imagine. In still another garden we found delightful color 
harmony in pink and white peonies combined with mauve iris. 


FTER studying several gardens we were more firmly con- 
vinced than ever before that iris are at their best when 
planted so that colors blend gradually rather than when they 
are planted in groups of contrasting shades. For instance, if 
the whites graduate into the pale yellows, the pale yellows into 
the darker yellows, on into the bronzes, thru the pale lavenders 
into the darker purples, a blending and a sense of balance is 
obtained which is not possible when mere splotches of color are 
set together as in a crazy quilt. 

Our biggest problem in growing iris has not been the planting 
nor the other work involved, rather it has been in selecting the 
new varieties for our garden. The catalogs are so tempting with 
their complete lists, alluring descriptions and pictures that they 
always make us feel like reorganizing our budget and making 
a heading for iris alone. We have felt, however, that it is best 
to buy a few good named varieties and increase our plantings 
from them rather than to collect a heterogeneous mass of 
cheap stock. ‘Along our garden path” this year we hope to 
have Caprice, a soft claret shading to white; Jeanne D’ Are, a 
= lilac; Juniata, a real favorite with large violet flowers; 

ris King, a rich maroon bordered with yellow; Her Majesty, 
one of the best pink sorts; Fairy, a dainty white touched with 
blue; Flavescens, a soft creamy yellow; (Continued on page 40 


“Iris are at their best when planted so that colors blend gradually rather than in groups of contrasting shades” 
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Baroness Schroeder is one of the most satisfactory white peonies 


NE of the most interesting things to me about the peony 

is the persistency with which it continues to make a 

way for itself into the affections of the gardening public. 

Probably no perennial is more universally acclaimed and loved 

than the peony. I have seen it gain but a foothold in the 

garden—sometimes a neglected corner at that—and in a few 

seasons it had taken undisputed possession of the whole gar- 
den and the gardener’s affections. 

I know of no perennial that can justify such popularity 
more than the peony. It is hardy, it is not bothered by a 
multitude of ailments and pests, it is not particular about 
soils or fertilizers, it does not require frequent transplanting 
in the garden or continual coddling and anxiety from 
the gardener. 
with an increasingly generous hand. The years, as. a 
rule, merely add to its beauty and its lavish display. 
Perhaps we could garden without the peony, but I dis- 
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For the little that it needs, it pays back ff 


How to Grow Peonies 
Successfully 


THE EDITOR 


What to Select, Where to Plant 
And Simple Cultural Directions 


like to speculate on such an unpleasant possibility just now! 

There is a wide variety of choice in the peony, all the way 
from the old red “piney” of Grandmother’s day to the superb 
and glorious Le Cygne and Mrs. Edward Harding of our day. 
You can find a peony to fit any pocketbook and the fine thing 
about it is that quality is not necessarily denoted by the price 
asked. In other words, you can find high-rated peonies for 
fifty or seventy-five cents a root, just as good as far as rat- 
ing goes, as some of the aristocrats that are selling up to one 
hundred dollars a root just now. Price does not necessarily 
denote quality—more than_likely, it denotes scarcity of stock, 
so do not make price your sole criterion of choice. 

I know of no better time in which to select the varieties 
you wish to have in your own backyard gardens than right 
now when the peony is in bloom. There is hardly a neighbor- 
hood in the whole country where you cannot find them. Visit 
the gardens in your neighborhood—garden-lovers are always 
glad to display their gardens to kindred souls!—and study 
the various peonies in detail. Ask your friends as to what 
varieties they have found best under your local conditions. 
If possible, visit the grounds of some peony specialist or 
nursery where a greater selection is offered. There is hardly 
a community in the country that does not have someone who 
is commercially interested in this great flower. But be sure 
to make your pilgrimage now, when the peony is in bloom. 
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Take your notebook along and note down the colors and types 
that will fit into your scheme of things. Then, when August 
comes and it is time to place your order for September plant- 
ing, you will be able to move with sureness and dispatch. 

Of course, we all have preferences. What you may like 
may not appeal so strongly to me, (Continued on page 58 





La Fee, at the left, is a rose pink with silvery light, and fragrant, 


(Above) Marie Crousse is a deep flush color or delicate shell-pink 
13 











Four Dining-room-less Houses 


HAZEL T. BECKER 


NE of the most striking 
of the modern departures 
from old customs in 

small house planning is the 
advent of the dining-room-less 
house The house without a dining room has had ready accept- 
ance and popularity with home-builders—so much so that it 
has outlived the freak or fad stage and is now a recognized insti- 
tution. It deserves to be, for it is founded on common sense. 

A good many families who do not now own their own homes, 
and whoreally believe that they cannot yet pay for them, would 
find it possible to build if they were willing to forego non- 
essentials. A little thought spent on determining just what are 
the real essentials for comfort and self-respect will result in 
dispensing with a number of things that cost money, but that 
are more than likely included just because “it is usually done 
that way.” After all, we build our houses, not to please the 
public but for our own families to live in, and to live in com- 
fortably. It is more important to each house to be an honest 
expression of our own individual home life than it is to conform 
to hide-bound building practices that have been outgrown and 
should have been discarded long ago. 

For many a family of two to four or five members, a four- 
room house, rightly planned, would answer all the requirements 
of areal home. Yet these families go on paying rent for houses 
they do not like, or living in small and unhomelike apartments 
























These Cozy Cottages Are Complete 
Without Special Rooms for Dining 


(perhaps a “one-room” apart- 
ment), simply because they 
have the old-fashioned notion 
that when they do build, they 
must of course have seven or 
or eight regulation rooms. An unused room, or one used only 
a small part of the time, is a waste of money in the first cost of 
building and furnishing, and continues daily to take money for 
upkeep and taxes and to cause an additional burden of cleaning. 
The dining room is in use fewer hours per day than any other 
room in the house. Busy housewives find it helpful to serve 
hurried breakfasts in the cozy kitchen or dining alcove; the 
man of the house more often than not Junches down town. For 
only one meal a day is the family all together, and the dining 
room sure to be used. Even that relic of barbarism, the old- 
style Sunday dinner, is replaced in many homes nowadays by 
a weekly meal at hotel or restaurant, so that for the housewife, 
- br Sabbath may be a day of rest instead of a day to be 
readed. 


WHY should the family of moderate means be required by 
unreasoning custom to build, furnish, keep up, and clean 
a room that does duty three hours or less out of twenty-four? 
One cannot be-in the living room and the dining room at the 
same time; one or the other is bound to be unused. Which can 
be spared more easily? Following the same logic, perhaps you 
will say, the bedrooms should be dispensed with also, 
since we are not in them when we are in the living room. 
My answer to that is, that as a matter of fact, we are 
dispensing with bedtooms to a greater extent than 
one might think. Witness the door-bed, the bed-daven- 
port, the day-bed, and the disappearance of the guest- 
room from the small house. But bedrooms are used a 
far greater proportion of the twenty-four hours than the 
dining room, and so have a greater claim on our building 
dollars. Their use, and the character of furnishing, too, 
are not similar to the use and furnishing of the living 
room. The dining room and living room, on the other 
hand, are similar in character. Both are formal, and 
more or less public. This very fact it is which has led to 
the demand for the breakfast room or the breakfast 
alcove—a gayer, less formal place in which to start the 

day. Only, when we added our 
breakfast room, we forgot to drop 
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the dining room which it sup- 
planted. 

In the old days of extensive en- 
tertaining and frequent large family 


It would be hard to imagine a better 
example of true Colonial architecture 
than the four-room house with over- 
hanging second-story shown below. 
As illustrated in plans at left of 
house plenty of room is allowed at 
the front of the kitchen for the din- 
ing table; on special occasions the 
living room is easily accessible. The 
simple English cottage above with 
plan adjoining is complete without a 
special dining place 
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gatherings, a special room for meals was really needed. That 
was before the servant problem had to be reckoned with. The 
modern small house is planned as a servantless one, and the 
entertaining that is done is in small, homey groups rather than 
on a wholesale scale. The family may eat in the kitchen or din- 
ing alcove, and when there are guests, there is the living room. 
And in summer, with no trouble at all, we change our dining 
room to the porch, sunparlor or terrace. 

At first, it may seem just a bit awkward to do without a din- 
ing room. No doubt the intrepid Victorian home-makers who 
first abolished the unused “parlor” found ita little hard to 
adjust themselves to the lack of it. And of course they met with 
opposition from many quarters! But who would have the 
parlor back? 

Naturally you are going to meet with opposition when you 
start out to build your dining - room - less house. Even after 
you have gently overcome any objections of those within the 
family circle, vou are likely to be met with dubious shakings of 
the head from architect and contractor. It is to be expected 
that it is hard %o change old habits, and get out of well-worn 
ruts. Not long ago a home-builder told me that she had been 
absolutely unable to hire an architect who would plan her a 
house without a dining room. But let me use her own words: 
“T had been having visions, misty and unscientific, of course, of 
a spacious living room with long windows overlooking this 
ever-changing and always beautiful lake, a sunroom at the 
south end, where in summer our big gate-leg table would be set 
and where the family and on lucky days our guests could enjoy 
the most glorious picture in the world. In the winter, this 
misty dream showed me that same table in front of the big 
fireplace, where we might draw our own pictures in the glowing 
coals as we ate.” But in spite of her most earnest pleadings 
about the complete superfluity of the dining room, the 
sketches always came back to her “‘a perfectly dumb, 
commonplace house, with the usual deadly parlor, 
dining room, bedroom and bath.” 

The most potent argument that these objectors will 
advance is that if you build your house without a dining 
room, you can’t sell it, should it be necessary to do so. 
If you could show them the number of requests for 
plans of this sort that come to firms furnishing house 
plans as compared to requests for plans of the old type. 
they would be much surprised. 


| by no one has bought dining-room-less houses, it is 
because there have been few or none to buy. It is 
the large house that is the real drug on the market. 
Anything that tends to reduce the size of the house or 
the spaciousness of its rooms, 
meets the instant approval of the 
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ing and maintaining it correspondingly decreased. Some folks, 
however, prefer merely to omit the partition between the two 
rooms, adding the extra spaciousness to the living room. 
Large rooms are much desired, even tho we want small houses. 
In either case, whether the room is omitted or simply added 
to the living room the cost of regulation dining room furniture 
is saved. The furniture that is used in the combination living- 
dining-room is of a type that served a double purpose, and is 
used all day long. In some rooms, it would not be necessary 
to have any special dining furniture at all. There are many 
charming styles of double-purpose furniture on the market to 
use in such combination rooms. Nothing could be better than 
a gate-leg table, which between meals is a desirable bit of 
furniture for any living room. A draw-top table, or a long 
oe of refectory style is also good, as is the simple drop-leaf 
table. 

The omission of the dining room usually means light and 
view from one additional direction for the living room. If there 
is a group of windows at one end of the room, seize the oppor- 
tunity to have a built-in window seat to do duty at mealtime 
and between meals. It saves having too many straight-backed 
chairs in the room, and it furnishes a good place for tablecloth 
and napkins. The table may be pushed over the seat between- 
whiles, if the space is needed. 

It has always seemed to me that the beautiful corner china 
closets which we can now buy ready to install are much too 
intriguing to waste their allurement on a dining room, to be 
enjoyed only an hour or soa day. They are just the thing in the 
combination room, and may be used singly or in pairs. Your 
best china, against their painted background, adds a charming 
touch to your living room, and the everyday ware may be cote 
cealed in the enclosed lower portion. (Continued on page 61 





















homeowner and housekeeper. 

If the dining room is omitted 
entirely, the size of the house will 
be reduced and the cost of build- 

















What could be more fascinating than 












the arrangement of the dining alcove 
in the charming Southern cottage 
pictured above with floor plan- ad- 
joining? In this house the alcove is 
the only dining room. Another de- 
sirable way to use a built-in type of 
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dining alcove és featured in the Colo- 
nial house below with floor plan in 
right-hand corner of page. The plan 
ts such that the alcove may be omitted 
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entirely or added later tf preferred 
























The plans above 
and at left belong 
+ to the Colonial 
house ; the plan of 
the cottage ad- 
' joins photograph 
of same 
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Conserve the 


Rhododendrons 


HARRIET GEITHMANN 


Flower Lovers Should 
Face This Problem 


LL the way from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Cascades and 
the Olympics, the true lover of 

flowers revels in the blushing fields of 
rhododendrons from the last of 
April to the middle of June. In 
“God’s own greenhouse,” both East 
and West, they bud and bloom in 
such wild seilunian that Americans, 
big and little, young and old, are 
swift to drink in their exotic beauty. 

In thickets flanking the Alleghany 
Mountains, the Rhododendron mazi- 
mum flaunts its gay banners of car- 
mine and white flecked with garnet 
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One way to destroy our rhododendrons 
and other native flowers! 


and gold. In the southern Alleghanies 
thrives the Rhododendron catawbiense 
with its blossoms of royal purple shad- 
ing into lilac. 

Along the Pacific Coast two varieties 
lead all other species of rhododendrons. 
They are Rhododendron californicum 
and Rhododendron macrophyllum. No 
wonder that up among the Cascades 
and the Olympics the rhododendron 
has been chosen the state flower of 
W ashington for a stately flower it is, 
glowing in its own wild corner of 
Nature’s garden. The open hillsides 
of the Pacific Northwest flame with 
them every spring and the impene- 
trable thickets flash into color. 

De ae ee a Rhododendrons love to grow in 

found from the Alle- Stevenson’s “under woods” where a 

ghenies tothe Cascades few friendly trees stretch their arms 

and the Olympics over their leathery green leaves, pro- 

tecting them from the sun’s ardent 

rays. They love moisture both under- 

neath and overhead. They literally soak it up and spread it 

out in a wealth of color, bold splashes of rose-purple, startling 
and brilliant. 

In the lowlands of the Northwest, creeping up to an altitude 
of three thousand feet, this glorious exotic evergreen shrub, the 
Rhododendron californicum, grows in wild abundance. This 
sturdy variety, with its bell-shaped flowers of purplish rose 
flecked with yellow sunlight and bright green leaves of leathery 
texture, grows from four to five feet high and sometimes even 
eight feet. Imagine acres and acres on the fringe of an ever- 
green forest of Douglas fir, pine and cedar, ablaze with these 
glorious flowers, vikings that they are, among the native flora 
of America. They proclaim the gospel of beauty during the 
spring and early summer. Their alluring banners “f “lor flare 
across the trail of the hiker and he is legion on the « atauc Coast. 
Across the ribbony highway of the spinning motorist they flare 
again. They whisper, call and beckon to people to stop a 
moment in their frenzied scramble, in order to fill their smoke- 
lined nostrils with fragrance and their jaded eyes with color. 

Above three thousand feet, among the alpine flowers of the 
Rockies, the Cascades and the Olympics grows the Rhododen- 
dron albiflorum, a deciduous shrub with creamy white flowers. 
This variety, because its native habitat belongs to the higher 
regions quite beyond the reach of the multitude, is not in imme- 
diate danger of extinction but the gay, flaunting denizen of the 
convenient lowlands faces just such a problem. 

How rhododendrons have thus far weathered the storm of 
admiration that Americans have showered on their showy heads 
is another one of Nature’s long-suffering methods of combating 
total extinction. The admiration of men, women and children 
has been demonstrated, not by looking and drinking in the 
beauty of these flaming flowers decorating the landscapes far 
and wide, but by gathering them by the armful, regardless of 
tomorrow. Every spring the cross-country hikers come trailing 
home at the sunset hour loaded down with precious pink 

“rhodies.” On the way, many of the rosy buds are wilted or 
trampled underfoot and left behind under the seats and in the 
aisles of the ferries and interurban cars. Thus-the hiker admires 
the rhododendron of today and forgets (Continued on page 77 
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HE story of the Davis loganberries is a typical story of 

Oregon family life, as well as the ideals of a woman whose 

youthful blue eyes glow with both vision and accomplish- 
ment. 

Adelbert Davis, a business man who has won success after 
a lifetime of patient, ceaseless, untiring struggle and grim 
determination, had the confidence and good judgment to trust 
the business of founding and running the home entirely to his 
wife. And Pearl Davis, being a woman whose life mission is to 
surround her family with that environment that makes for 
clean, pure-minded, clear-eyed American womanhood and 
manhood, has thru all the trials and tribulations of rearing 
six children retained the strength and youth and energy 
to maintain the one thing necessary to complete the real 
home—the garden. 

Twelve years ago, just after the fourth child arrived, 
Pearl Davis decided to move to larger, roomier quarters, 
with much the same judgment and outlook to the future 
as Adelbert enlarged business quarters as his clientele 
grew. She decided that a 50x100 city lot did not afford 
nearly enough room for the children to romp around in, 
and that the house was getting much too small. Luckily, 
in Portland one doesn’t have to be a millionaire to own an 
acre tract within a half-hour or less drive from the center 
of the city. With characteristic vision Pearl Davis decided 
upon large house with many rooms, ten or twelve in all, 
on an acre of ground, and to justify her foresight, within 
the next seven years two more children came. 

No more eloquent proof than the following description 
of the house can be givenin recommendation to the trans- 
forming of a house into a home. Over the long, wide 
veranda, which is a boon to the family on cool evenings 
and warm days, there is ample room for a swing, a ham- 
mock, and many porch chairs, all within the shading pro- 
tection and sweet scents of a profusely blooming. apricot 
colored rose climber, and heavy clusters of old-fashioned 
wisteria that climb half way over the big roof. There are 
masses of pink hydrangea, roses galore, feathery spirea, 
and the air is laden with the sweet, lingering scent of white 
jasmine. Each season of the year finds the Davis garden 
blooming brightly, from the tulips and hyacinths of early 
spring to the gorgeous dahlias of late fall. 
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UT Pearl Davis is a practical soul. For inspiration she 
gives her family the glorious flower garden, but exulta- 
tion she provides from her berry patches. 

Because the youngsters crave loganberry jam, and 
Adelbert simply gorges loganberry pie, and because every- 
body relishes the delicious refreshment of sparkling, ruby 
red loganberry juice, Pearl Davis has concentrated ona 
thirty-foot strip of Phenomenal loganberries, which com- 
pletely satisfy all with berries of such astonishing size and 
sweetness and juiciness that many come to her garden 
simply to marvel at their luscious perfection. 

You folk in the East, extreme South and Middle West, 
read well of Pearl Davis’ loganberries, for only in the 
milder regions of the Pacific Coast and the warmer valleys 
of Idaho will loganberries thrive at all, as severe winters 
and hot summers do death to them. But you folk of the 
milder climates, if you really do “simply love loganberries,” 
read what Pearl Davis has done, and do likewise—’tis so 
easy! What Pearl Davis has done, any other homemaker 


Loganberries should be carefully trained over the trellis in 
order to give the fruit full advantage of the sun’s rays 
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Loganberries in the 


‘Backyard 


NAOMI SWETT 


How One Woman Has Succeeded 
In Growing This Luscious Fruit 


can do, for after the loganberries have been cultivated and 
vined there is practically nothing to do but pick and eat them. 

Actually, experts tell us, there is no such thing as the so- 
called loganberry, which is rightfully called the Logan Black- 
berry, owing to its discovery by Judge H. Logan of Santa Cruz, 
California, in 1881. Judge Logan firmly believed that the 
strange, luscious berry which grew in his garden near a red 
raspberry and a Crandall blackberry was a hybrid, but recent 
scientific investigations have determined that the loganberry 
is actually a Pacific Coast form of trailing blackberry. But 
whatever it is, it is an incomparable fruit, luscious, tender, 
héavy with brisk, acid-flavored juice, (Continued on page 52 
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The Modern Vogue For Painted Furniture 


BERTON ELLIOT 


HE vogue for painted furni- 

ture (or more properly 

speaking, enameled furni- 
ture) combines practicability, 
economy and correctness of ap- 
pointment in a measure not usually to be found in fashions of 
the day. In fact, painted furniture probably owes its popular- 
ity to its great practicability and adaptability, and by the same 
token will undoubtedly remain in general use for quite some 
time to come. 

Let us review briefly some of the advantages of this type of 
furniture. First, painted furniture offers many desired possi- 
bilities for the introduction of color in decorative schemes; it 
provides the opportunity to use odd pieces of furniture wher- 
ever needed; it permits pieces of furniture to be finished at home 
at small cost, in absolutely correct style, and as well done as 

our skill permits; it enables one to express his or her own ideas 
in decoration and color preference; it permits old or unsightly 
pieces of furniture no longer in use to be made into pieces above 
the criticism of the most fastidious, and lastly it may be easily 
wiped clean with a damp cloth. 

If good judgment is shown in regard to colors, painted furni- 
ture is sure to look charming, and one can be assured of gogd 
results in doing the work, if definite instructions are followed 
carefully. 

The problem of color selection.is easily solved by those 
who are not of an artistic temperament, by studying attractive 
pieces in furniture stores, shop windows, restaurants, and the 
like, and the possibilities of painted furniture for home decora- 
tion are more than ever appreciated after one job has been 
successfully done. Where a complete decorative scheme is 
worked out, with woodwork and walls toning in with a com- 
plete suite of painted furniture, truly wonderful effects may be 
obtained. Daintiness, quiet dignity, or the wild and bizarre 
can all be achieved thru the use of color. 

For instance a gray and orchid room radiates exquisite loveli- 
ness. Walls can be in light gray with woodwork in slightly 
darker gray, giving a two-tone effect; furniture in gray and 
orchid; draperies and hangings in orchid—and if desired, braid- 
ed rugs of gray and orchid may be used to very good advantage. 

Blue and white always makes a dainty room. Walls 
may be in very light blue, with woodwork in white 


Practical Information for Doing 
This Interesting Work at Home 


to give the necessary penetra- 
tion. If there are any knots or 
pitchy, sappy places, they 


should be given a thin coat of 
shellac to keep the pitch from 
coming thru later and ruining the finish. 

An expert can produce very satisfactory results with three 
coats, and with the brighter or darker colors very good two- 
coat work is sometimes done; however, for the amateur to be 
assured of a satisfactory job, four coats are to be recommended. 
And besides, there is always a depth and richness to a finish 
properly built up with undercoaters that is not to be found in 
two or three-coat work. 

Previously finished pieces can be refinished without removing 
the old finish: Simply sandpaper to roughen the gloss and pro- 
ceed the same as with new wood. On pieces finished in high 
gloss varnish, a little enamel should be added to the first coat of 
undercoater to help the coat to adhere to the varnish. On 
stained pieces particular care should be taken in sandpapering 
not to cut thru into the stain, in which event it will bleed thru 
the enamel and discolor it. Mission stained pieces which have 
never had a shellac or varnish finishing coat, should be given a 
shellac coat to seal the stain. 


| enameling, a soft brush should be used. The enamel 
should be flowed on with a long, even sweep, with the grain 
of the wood. It should then be brushed across the grain, with- 
out refilling the brush, which tends to spread it into an even 
coat, and to cover any spots missed in flowing it on. Then it 
should be brushed with the grain again, with light strokes, clear 
from the edge to edge of the panel. In applying enamel it is 
necessary to move quickly as brushing into the surface after 
the enamel sets will result in a rough finish. 

Enamel comes in a considerable variety of the popular 
colors of today. An almost infinite variety of shades and tints 
can be produced, however, by intermixing colors, or by tinting 
enamel with tube colors in oil. 

Painted or enameled furniture may often be “set off” with 
stencil or decalcomania transfer designs. Tastefully done, the 
application of ornamental designs is (Continued on page 38 





enamel, and furniture enameled in blue and white, 
Blue and white checked gingham may be used for drap- 
eries and bedspreads, and may also be used over solid 
blue for lamps and candle shields. 

Walls in mauve tint, floors painted black, woodwork 
in lettuce green, and furniture in Chinese red is a com- 
bination that is saucy enough for any young lady of 
sweet sixteen, yet in perfect color harmony. 


A KITCHEN table with two or four plain kitchen 
chairs painted a pretty blue-gray, trimmed with 
ivory or with pink, makes a most inviting setting for 
breakfast in a corner of the kitchen if one does not have 
a breakfast nook. 

Enameling is easy if one follows instructions closely, 
and does the work carefully. For a fine finish, such as 
one sees in the high-class furniture shops, four coats 
should be used. The first two coats should be of flat 
undercoater (either white or approximately the shade 
of the enamel finish); the third coat should be a half- 
and-half or “split-coat’’—half undercoater and half 
enamel, and the fourth coat should be straight enamel. 

Thesurface should be sand papered thoroly before the 
first coat is applied, and between each two coats, (using 
fine sandpaper, preferably No. 00). This is important 
for a smooth porcelain-like finish since enamel is trans- 
ase og and all imperfections in the wood, scratches, 

rush marks and unevenness of the surface must be 
smoothed off or they will show in the final effect. 

The first coat of undercoater applied on new wood 
should be thinned with about ten percent of turpentine, 


Enameling is easy if one follows instructions closely and 
does the work carefully. For a really fine finish, four 
coats should be use 
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The crab and other weeds in this lawn can be gradually driven out 
by seeding to bent grasses or fescues and applying ammonium sul- 
phate, ammonium phosphate, or other acid-reacting fertilizers 


HAT magic is this—a weedless lawn maintained without 

hand weeding? Sounds as tho there is a dark gentleman 

in woodpile somewhere, but I have seen this thing with 
my own eyes—a lawn kept free of weeds for the past: fifteen 
years without a particle of tiresome hand work. How was it 
done? 

The answer explodes many popular pet theories concerning 
the liming of lawn soils and opens up a brand new method 
of making and maintaining the greensward. When I first 
heard about the method I was very dubious about it, but the 
facts have since been so amply confirmed by experiments and 
experience that the method can now be recommended for trial 
by folks who have tired of the annual back-breaking labor 
against buckthorn, plantain, dandelions and their ilk. 

For convenience, we can call the new process the acidifica- 
tion method of destroying lawn weeds. The common weeds 
found in lawns have for generations trained themselves to 
compete with lawn grasses that thrive in alkaline soils. In 
consequence, lawn weeds in general have a decided distaste for 
sour land. Years ago the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Kingston conceived the idea of growing 
acid-tolerant grasses in acid soils and keeping the 
weeds out by maintaining the soil acidity. Rhode 





Weedless Lawns 


ALBERT A. HANSEN 
Purdue Experiment Station 


How to Build Up an Acid Soil 
and Drive Out the Weeds 


plenty of turf weeds, whereas an acid soil supporting acid-tolerant 
grasses will effectively keep out the weedy interlopers. Most 
astonishing of all, Dr. Oakley found that the time-honored use 
of lime on the greensward is more likely to encourage than 
discourage the encroachment of weeds. 

Much of Dr. Oakley’s work was done on a series of-Rhode 
Island bent grass plots located on the government expe1imental 
farm at Arlington, Virginia. The results on four of these plots 
are of particular interest. During 1922, when the grass was 
quite sparse, two of the plots were treated with carbonate 
of lime and nitrate of soda respectively, both alkaline-producing 
fertilizers. The third plot was given ammonium sulphate while 
the last plot was treated with ammonium phosphate, both acid 
reacting fertilizers. During 1924 the first two plots were ex- 
ceedingly weedy, while the latter two were singularly free from 
weeds and supported magnificent stands of grass. 

An outstanding feature of the experiment was that all plots 
that were fertilized, regardless of whether the fertilizer was of 
acid or alkaline reacting character, developed better stands 
of grass with the exception of the plots that were limed. This is 
rather a hard nut for the lime advocators to crack. 

From the Rhode Island and the Arlington experiments it 
seems clear that on lawns made up of Rhode Island bent, 
creeping bent, velvet bent or red fescue, ammonium sulphate 
or ammonium phosphate are not only as economical and effec- 
tive fertilizers as are nitrate of soda and similar standbys, but 
they present the additional advantage of gradually driving 
out the weeds. 

Where the principal lawn grass is bluegrass, acid reacting 
fertilizers should not be used unless the land is seeded to bent 
grasses or fescues. When starting (Continued on page 33 





Island bent, creeping bent, velvet bent, red top and 
Italian rye-grass were selected and fertility and acidity 
were maintained by the use of sulphate of ammonia 
as a fertilizer. By this simple method, a weed-free 
turf has been maintained for over fifteen years without 
the use of weed knives or other mechanical aids. 

But I was at first distinctly doubtful about the 
whole matter. What works in New England might 
not work in other sections. Lately, however, Dr. 
R. A. Oakley of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has announced similar results of similar 
experiments. He states his strong belief that if you 
have an alkaline soil you are pretty sure to have 
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No one can deny the added value 
and beauty of a weedless lawn 
surrounding the home. Indeed, it 
is the goal all lawn makers seek 


One of the new power motors 
utilizing electricity now available 
for the home-owner. An exten- 
sion cord enables the user to 
reach all parts of the lawn 
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cA (ottage of 
(Golonial Type 


PEARE and QUINER 


Architects 


A Small House of Good Design 
and Convenient Arrangement 














The exterior walls of this charming little house are developed in 
white-painted clapboards, having an agreeable contrast in the 
broad, sweeping roof of mossy-green shingles and the warm 
red brick of porch-floor and chimneys. Dark blue-green blinds 
add still another interesting color note. The trellised porch its 
uniquely roofed to simulate a pergola. Wide triple windows of 
attractive design flank the porch; and, in the roof, a long, con- 
tinuous dormer offers space for three windows of generous size 
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On the second floor (see plan at right) the chief space is given 
over to a master bedroom, having a dressing alcove and an ingled 
fireplace. The communicating room is ideal for use as either den 
or nursery. Tho the remaining room is of irregular form, it has 
ample wall space for an effective arrangement of the necessary 
furniture. The one bathroom is easy of access, and its location 
above the plumbing of the first floor and the cellar is of clearly 
evident advantage. For further information concerning this house 
write to Collier Stevenson, care of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The plan of the first floor is shown at left. Here a pleas- 
antly-balanced hall lies immediately behind the porch, 
and from it a staircase ascends to the second floor and a 
little passage leads directly to the kitchen. At the left of 
the hall, a long living room is made cheerful by windows 
upon three sides and by a fireplace set ina shallow alcove, 
having built-in seats beneath its small casement windows. 
The dining room, at the right of hall, also has a built-in 
feature—a glass-doored china closet, provided to serve 
the purpose of a sideboard. The kitchen is of spacious 
proportions, and its usefulness is assured by built-in 
equipment. The kitchen is supplemented by a closet to 
hold pans and pots, a well-equipped pantry and a rear 
entry having a suitable space for a refrigerator. A grade 
entrance is arranged on the stairs leading to the cellar, 
where a laundry is located 
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A luxurious fireside chair and a long davenport, with a backing daven- 
port-table and a tiny end-table, are interesting gifts for bridal living 
, rooms 


UNE—golden month of garden roses, sunny skies and balmy 
air—is no less the golden month of brides. Bridal festivities 
and prenuptial entertaining are, of course, 

P much to the fore; but, in the midst of this gay v 
0 round, countless new homes all over the land are 
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AChippendale mahogany clock,quaint = 

r| china ornaments and tall brass candle- 

sticks are gifts that would be as wel- 

come as bright-hued hooked rugs and 
ladder-back armchairs 
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$n Honor o 
The Bride 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 








in the making. And for the future of the nation, what a 
boon are these new homes of golden June! Not, of 
course, that all the homes will be ideal in every respect; 
for perfection would be far too much to expect. Indeed, 
in either the planning, decorating or furnishing of the 
majority of these first homes, mistakes will undoubtedly 
be made; but even the biggest mistakes will not be made 
in vain if their example proves a means of preventing 
errors in judgment later. 

A certain lack of mature judgment is surely to be con- 
doned in any young couple charged with the task of 
inaugurating a new home; but there is nothing to be said 
in defense of their older friends who complicate the situ- 
ation by bestowing the wrong sort of wedding gifts, more 
especially gifts ostensibly intended for general household 
use. With a gift of personal import, it is always possible 
to manage concealment; whereas, with household articles, 
it is usually necessary to endure them, for fear of hurt- 
ing the feelings of the donors, who may be frequent visi- 
tors. There are, as a matter of fact, very few houses 
today which do not display some example or other cf 
absolute stupidity in giving. In view of this condition, 
it is surely in order to urge here infinite care in the selec- 
tion of every household gift for the brides of June. 

There is really no excuse for urhappily chosen gifts in 
a day when even the most p:actica' things are likely to 
be beautified beyond past recollection. Who, for instance, 
ever thought of washing machines in terms of beauty 
twenty years ago? They were merely useful equipment 
incidental to the accustomed Monday morning ritual. 
Now, one manufacturer actually vies with another in cre- 
ating washing machines of distinc- (Continued on page 50 



















For a little pantry orcak- 
fast corner or forasunny 
Spot im the June bride's 
kitchen, a round table and 
simple rush-bottomed 
chairs of painted wood 

add a charm- 
3 ing bit of gay 

: color 
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This Bungalow is the Tenth Suggestion 
in a Series of Unit Houses 
of All Types 


Mr. Smith, the architect of this attractive bunga- 

low, considers that it could be built in the vicinity 

hp weyrcar California, for $5,000 complete and 

that the original unit would cost but $3,000. W. G. 

Balchin, Orlando, Florida, estimates that this house 

will cost in that vicinity $6,500 for the first unit or 
$11,500 for the completed house 


cA Unit Bungalow of Spanish Style 


Designed by GLENN ELWOOD SMITH 








Whether frame, hollow tile, cinder block or other 
modern structural material be selected as the basis 
of the exterior walls, an outer finish of fairly 
rough stucco is imperative, in order to maintain 
properly the Spanish character of this bungalow. 
Rather than cold white, the stucco should be mel- 
low in hue—old ivory or pale apricot, for instance ; 
with a roof of mottled tiles in soft reds, pinks 
and purples for becoming contrast. Ivory-colored 
wood trim, virile touches of black ironwork, doors 
of greenish-blue and broadly striped awnings of 
brilliant color would effectively complete the scheme 
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Complete working blueprints and speci- 
fications of this Unit House No. 10 
will be supplied for $7.50, postpaid. 
For any particular information con- 
cerning this or other houses m the 
series, write to Collier Stevenson, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, lowa 
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Plot “Plan 


for 


Unit House No. 10 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the 
plan below to anyone who is interested. A moderate 
charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise be 
glad to answer by letter any question which you 
may care to ask concerning this plan. (Key to 
planting list is given on page 49) 
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Nature Lore jor Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


Old-Fashioned Highway Markers 


HITE folks who came to this 
country were not the first ones 
to use sign posts to show which 


way to go. The Indians who lived here 
before the white folks came had a way 
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The “walking stick,” an insect that closely 
imitates the leaves or twigs of the trees 
it feeds upon 


of their own of directing red 
folk travelers. 

Oftentimes where a marker 
was needed, a young tree was 
selected for a sign post. Some 
of the tree’s branches were 
then bent in such a way that 
they would grow in the direc- 
tion that should be taken in 
order to reach a certain village 
or trading post. Where trails 
happened to meet to form a 
cross roads, the Indians chose 
a little tree and carefully 
twisted certain branches until all 
four directions were pointed out. 

In southern Wisconsin, a large 
shagbark hickory stands 
Indian trails used to meet. Two of its 
sign post branches still remain, altho the 
other two were accidentally broken. Each 
of the branches turns out and upward as 
tho from an elbow. They were bent that 
way by Indian hands when the hickory 
was a sapling, young and pliable. 

All of the trail trees that are still 
standing are, of course, quite old. So far, 
thore of them have been found in the 
eastern states than farther west. Prob- 
ably many of them have been destroyed; 
but it is thought that undoubtedly some 
have not yet been recognized as trail 
trees. Wherever they are found, they are 
well worth preserving because of their 
oddly curious forms that tell so much of 
Indian life. They are also valuable in 
helping the folks of today to trace the 
earlier history of this country over the 
paths which red men’s feet so often trod. 

In some of the least known parts of 
Africa, at the present time, this quaint 
old Indian custom is being repeated. 
There, the natives are shaping the 
branches of young trees to serve as mark- 
ers along the trails from one village to 
another in much the same fashion as that 
of the red folks in America long ago. 


A Twig That Walks 


OME day during the summer, you 
may find clinging to your sleeve a 
brown or greenish-brown twig about the 
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size of a small pencil. That is, at first 
glance it looks like a bit of a branch that 
has been broken off. Then suddenly you 
may be horrified to see that the stick is 
fitted out with several legs and a couple 
of feelers. But don’t scream and brush 
the creature away and crush it; it won’t 
harm you at all. Take a good 
look at it, instead. 

A “walking stick,” for that is 
the common name of this strange 
live thing, always keeps quite 
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The American Indian bent branches 

of trees into odd shapes to mark his 

trails, when the trees were saplings 

and quite pliable. (Right) Butter- 

fly weed, the “sweet shop” of many 
insects 


still, it is said, when enemies, 
human or otherwise, are near; it 
is always very slow in moving 
about. If you look closely, 
therefore, while the queer crea- 
ture is motionless, you will see 
marks on its body that look al- 
most exactly like leaf-scars. It is 
said that in all the outdoor 
world there is scarcely a more 
perfect example of an animal’s 
imitating a plant. 

Even the eggs of the walking 
stick carry out the plant resem- 
blance. They look like small 
dark seeds. They are very hard, 
and sometimes they do not 
hatch into baby walking sticks until the 
second year after they have been laid, ly- 
ing on the ground unprotected for a long 
time just as seeds often do. 

In the late spring or very early summer, 
when the walking stick is young, it is 
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yellowish-green in color, and its favorite 
parking place is the upper surface of a 
fresh new leaf. There, its body and legs 
and feelers look so much like the midrib 
and the veins of the leaf that sharp-eyed 
birds, it has been found, altho seeking for 
just such juicy morsels, often pass them 
by without seeing them at all. The linden, 
or basswood, is one of the trees which the 
walking stick likes best; it feeds on the 
leaves, and on those of other trees as well. 
There are not enough of the creatures in 
the country, however, men who are mak- 
ing a study of insects say, to do great 
damage to plants. 

When the walking stick insects become 
older, they keep to the dark 
branches and the trunks of the 
trees, and you may come upon 

them in the undergrowth and 

grass and dried leaves beneath 
the trees. If you discover one 
on your sleeve, then, no harm 
was meant. The chances are 

~ that the walking stick mistook 
your arm for another kind of 
limb! 


The Butterflies’ Sweet 
Shop 


AME NATURE owns 

some of the most delight- 
ful refreshment parlors you 
can imagine. Everywhere that 
flowers grow out of doors in 
summer you will find guests 
being served with delicious 
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“eats.” Sometimes these little “tea 
shops” are along the highways, and folks 
who are motoring very often pass them 
by without noticing them at all. Not so, 
many of the travelers of the air, however. 
Singly and in groups and (Cont. on p. 44 
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Write for 
this booklet 


Better Homes and Gardens 


WHAT of the lumber for that home 
of yours? Will it be as good as 
Pondosa, Pick o’ the Pines? As beau- 
tiful? As economical and lasting? 
Pondosa is the choice of thoughtful 
home planners. It lends itself to 
practically every building purpose. 
Clean in grain and silky-smooth, it 
delights the eye and is “pleasant to 
live with.” It takes paint avidly and 
because of this needs paint less fre- 
quently. It is light, yet strong. It is 
economical because of the abundant 


Select Pondosa Pine for 
its beauty and economy 


supply; the huge cost-lessening pro- 
duction and selling methods of mod- 
ern mills; its availability through 
five great transcontinental railroads. 
Choose Pondosa Pine with assur- 
ance that each trade-marked stick is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned 
and carefully milled. For sale at 
good lumber yards everywhere. 
Write for interesting free booklet, 
“Bingo of Flathead.” Address Dept. 
13, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine AN 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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IRST of all I must tell you 
about five new book lists that 
have been prepared by the 
editor of this department and that 
are now available. Send a two-cent 
stamp, or better yet, a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens office and 
ask for any one or all of the following: 

A Child’s First Reading. A list of 
truly good books to read to the very 
small child. Many of them the child will 
enjoy reading to himself when he first 
begins to spell out simple things. 

Books All Children Should Read before 
the age of seventeen, if possible. 

Twenty Good Old Books that your family 
would enjoy hearing read aloud. 

A Boy’s Book List. An excellent list of 
books for the “regular boy” between the 
ages of 10 and 15. 

Useful Books for Every Home. 


her. 
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Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Department of 
Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer any 
questions on literary subjects that readers care to ask 
Consult her about the books you buy for your 
home library, ask her for reading lists for the long eve- 
nings at home. Address Helen Cowles LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. If you wish to 
order books thru this department, make all checks pay- 


able to The Meredith Publishing Company 


But this is June, when the air is filled 
with the scent of roses and the strains of 
wedding marches. Away, for the time 
being, with too-practical books while we 
consider the alluring subject of book gifts 
for the happy graduate and the June bride. 
In my opinion, a book, always supposing 
it is the right book, is the very best gift 
of all, but it must be the right book, for 
the wrong book is worse than none. 

If you will glance at the “box” in the 
center of this page, you will see that I 
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the Franck books, Roving Thru 
Southern China (Century Com- 
pany, $5) is particularly good. 
Yes, these are all expensive 
gifts, as travel books with their 
attractive illustrations are almost 
sure to be. If you want an inex- 
pensive book for the boy high 
school graduate, I suggest Moby Dick, 
by Herman Melville, that thrilling old 
sea classic that no boy or man ever fails 
to like; it can now be had for $1 in the 
Everyman’s Library edition, published 
by the E. P. Dutton Company. Or, if 
you prefer a new book, I can think of 
nothing more suitable than Paul Bunyan, 
by James Stevens (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50), which I described on this page 
last month. 
And now what book shall we choose 
~ for the girl high school graduate? 
I don’t like to say “gift-book” 





Sixteen helpful reference books 
that are suitable for the average 
household. 

Any of the books on these lists 
can be ordered thru Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

After the publication of my 
April article on “Useful Books,” 
in which I said I knew of no book 
on “mending things about the 
house,”’ but wished I did, a letter 
came referring me to several books 
of this nature published by the 
Popular Mechanics Press of Chi- 
cago. These books are called: 

Tinkering With Tools. ($2.) 

Wood - Working for Amateur 
Craftsmen. (50c.) 

Home Mechanics. (50c.) 

Popular Mechanics Handbook 
for Women. (50c.) 

Popular Mechanics Handbook 
for Farmers. (50c.) 

Popular Mechanics Auto Own- 
ers’ Handbook. (50c.) 

I have seen none of these as yet 
but mean to get Tinkering With 
Tools, Home Mechanics, and Pop- 
ular Mechanics for Women as 
soon as I can, and will let you 
know in an early issue just what 
I think of them. 

How to Make and How to Mend, 





BOOKS AS JUNE GIFTS 


For the Boy High School Graduate 
Jungle Days, by William Beebe; G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. ($3.00. 
From Immigrant to Inventor, by Michael Pupin; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Popular Edition, 


$2.00.) 


For the Girl High School Graduate 
Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, by Eleanor 
Farjeon; Frederick A. Stokes Co. ($2.50.) 
Marbacka, by Selma Lagerlof; Doubleday, Page 
& Co. ($2.50.) 


For the Young Man Graduating 
From College 


Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years, by Carl 
Sandburg; Harcourt, Brace & Co. (2 vols., 
$10.00.) 

Drums, by James Boyd; Charles Scribner’s Sons 
($2.50.) 


For the Young Woman Graduating 
From College 

My Garden of Memory, by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. ($5.00.) 

Messer Marco Polo, by Donn Byrne; Century 
Co. ($1.25.) 

For the June Bride 

Home Life in Colonial Days, by Alice Morse 
Earle; Macmillan Company. ($2.50.) 

The Home Book of Verse, edited by Burton E. 
Stevenson; Henry Holt. ($3.00.) 


because that phrase has come to 
mean something so utterly useless 
and silly—a copy of Lady of the 
Lake bound in white, or Thana- 
topsis in lavender and gold—a bit 
of decoration that is carefully 
kept on somebody’s “center- 
table” but which you can’t pos- 
sibly imagine anybody reading. 
“Gift-books,” silly sentimental 
things, aren’t meant to be read. 
I hope that each one of your gifts 
to June graduates and brides will 
be a book worth owning, a real 
book. 

Have you seen Martin Pippin 
in the Apple Orchard, by Eleanor 
Farjeon? It is one of the charm- 
ingest books of recent years, a 
fairy tale for grown-ups but also 
exactly suited to the taste of the 
sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen- 
year-old girl. Eleanor Farjeon, 
who wrote it, isan Englishwoman, 
the granddaughter of Joseph 
Jefferson, the actor. She has 
written much verse and music 
for children but Martin Pippin 
is her first book for older people. 
Of course, if your particular girl 
graduate hasn’t an ounce of 
romance in her, she won’t like 
Martin Pippin in the Apple 








by “An Amateur Mechanic,” is 
another little book of this sort 
that has come to my attention recently. 
Mrs. W. R. B. of Iowa writes me that she 
“couldn’t keep house without it.” It is al- 
phabetically arranged, which makes it a 
convenient reference book. Opening it at 
random I come upon: 

Book-Shelf: How to Make; 

Boots: How to Prevent Squeaking; 

Bottles: How to Clean; 

Bottles: How to Mend, 
with adequate directions under each 
heading. You can see from this just 
what it is like. It strikes me this would be 
a very useful little “home book.” It is 
published by the Macmillan Company 
and costs seventy-five cents. 
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have suggested one travel book and one 
biography for the boy high-school grad- 
uate. A more expensive gift for him but 
one which would be “hard to beat,” 
would be Galapagos—World’s End (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $9), which I described to 
you last month. Most boys of this age 
like travel books, and there are many 
entrancing ones to be had these days. 
Among them I might mention To Lhasa 
in Disguise, by William McGovern (The 
Century Company, $5), a truly fascinat- 
ing book; Four Years in the White North, 
by Donald B. Macmillan (Medici Society, 
N. Y., $4), or any of the several travel 
books by Harry A. Franck. The last of 


Orchard, so don’t waste it on her. 
(Buy it for yourself, instead.) 

If your girl graduate likes poetry—and 
most normal girls do—I can think of no 
better gift for her than one of the follow- 
ing: Rainbow Gold, a delightful anthology 
for young people that was made by Sarah 
Teasdale, (Macmillan Company, $2); The 
Girl’s Book of Verse, by Mary Gould Davis 
(Frederick A. Stokes, $2), or Silverhorn, 
by Hilda Conkling (Frederick A. Stokes, 
$2). Any one of these books would make 
the best possible gift for the girl graduat- 
ing from high school. Hilda Conkling, 
who wrote Silverhorn, is a little girl poet 
(she wrote most of her poems at twelve 
years or younger) and you may think, at 
first glance that her book (Cont. on p. 40 
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The new low price of the Touring 

Car is $795, Special Touring Car 

$845, Sport Touring Car $880— 
all f. o. b. Detroit 


To press the starter button of your 
car and know that the engine will re- 
spond almost instantly— 


To set out on a long trip—even over 
the roughest roads—and feel assured 
that the usual mechanical annoyances 
will not delay your journey— 


To buy a car and know that it will 
serve you faithfully for years without 
frequent costly overhauling— 


To know, too, that expensive refinish- 
ing will be found unnecessary, and 
that when you come to sell or ex- 
change the car it will bring an excep- 
tional price— 

That is dependability, as the public 
has come to apply the word to Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 


That is character built by men into a 
product. 


than ever before 


aracter 


and | )ependability 







That is the expression, in terms of steel, 
of an inflexible ideal—the ideal to build 
well and never to relax from a program 
of constant and progressive betterment, 


How well the car deserves the tribute 
you will realize when you know that 
more than 90% of all the motor cars 
Dodge Brothers have built during 
the past eleven years are still in 
active service. 


And remember that this astonishing 
record was established before Dodge 
Brothers new and improved motor 
cars were released in January. 


Far,surpassing their past best in sturdi- 
ness as well as in beauty and smooth 
engine operation, these new Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars are destined to 
break their own unbroken record for 
dependability and long life, 


Donose BroTHersJInc.DEtTROIT 


Dooce Brotwers (CANADA) LimitreDdD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DopG6eE BROTHERS 


MOTORCARS 
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the month of peonies, iris, daisies, 

columbines, hydrangeas, globe flow- 
ers and a wealth of other things to glad- 
den the heart of the gardener. Of course, 
a great deal of time this month will be 
spent in enjoying the June flowers; in 
keeping garden records, and in visiting 
neighboring grounds but there is also 
much work to be done if the garden is to 
maintain its promised beauty thruout the 
season. 


Je is the month of roses. It is also 


Cultivate the garden regularly during 
the first part of the summer to prevent 
the weeds getting in control. Cultivating 





also conserves soil moisture—very impor- 
tant during hot, dry weather. Try to go 
over the vegetable garden at least once a 
week during June. The work may be 
quickly done with a wheel hoe. 


Many vegetables for fall and winter 
use are to be planted out in June, tho, of 
course, the time varies with location and 
season. The best products for storing are 
those which mature just before the usual 
harvest time so the plantings should be 
made accordingly. In most sections of 
the country late varieties of beets; cab- 
bage; late varieties of carrots; parsnips, 
and potatoes may be planted now for 
winter use. Plantings of beans, cauli- 
flower, sweet corn, cucumbers and toma- 
toes should be made this month to pro- 
vide late summer and fall vegetables. 


Watering the lawn is important work, 
but unless it is properly done the results 
are likely to prove detrimental. Let the 
water run in a steady stream around the 





roots of plants or in one spot of the lawn 
until the ground is thoroly soaked; use a 
fine spray over the foliage. The best 
time to do this work is in early morning or 
late afternoon—never in the heat of the 
day. Any one of the good sprinkling 
systems on the market will prove a real 
boon to the gardener. 


Rose gardens need attention thru 
the blooming season; pests and diseases 
must be checked. Rose beetles are par- 
ticularly vicious in early summer and are 
not easily annihilated by insecticides; 
hand picking is about the best treatment, 
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When climbers have finished blooming, 
the annual pruning should be done. Be- 





fore hot weather sets in it is well to culti- 
vate thoroly around the summer bloom- 
ing roses, covering the ground afterwards 
with a light mulch of well-rotted manure. 


Bedding Plants are set out in June 
in most sections 6fthe country. Altho 
this method of gardening is often criti- 
cized, it has decided advantages. Gera- 
niums, coleus, fuchsias, begonias, lan- 
tanas, salvia and other bedding plants 
bring a wealth of color to the garden in 
the summer and fall, then the plants may 
be taken up before frosts for winter bloom. 
Another advantage of bedding plants is 
that they may be set in place of bulbs 
after the spring flowering bulbs have 
finished blooming, thus utilizing the 
ground space all thru the year. 


Annuals must be carefully thinned as 
they grow or weak plants will be pro- 
duced; bare corners in the garden may be 
filled in with the thinnings. Plants of 
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drooping habits should be staked or 
trellised while young for nothing is more 
unsightly than flowers beaten down by 
wind and rain. 





Apples, plums and peaches must be 
thinned out in the early stages of fruit 
development in order to give the remain- 
ing specimens a chance to develop prop- 
erly. Many fine fruit trees have been 
blown down in summer storms because 
they were too heavily laden. 


Asparagus cuttings should not extend 
over six weeks, even in a well-developed 
patch, or the plants will be weakened. A 
good rule is to cease cutting the asparagus 
as soon as other green crops are plentiful. 
After the cuttings have ceased, cultivate 
the soil well and apply a covering of 
fertilizer. Keep down the weeds. 


Foxgloves will produce flowers for 
several years (they are ordinarily bien- 
nial) if the stalks are cut down when the 
last bud fades. The same is true of holly- 
hocks; these should be cut down close 
to the ground before the last two or three 
flowers fall. 


Delphiniums, favorite summer bloom- 
ing ials, are often afflicted with 
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slugs. Cultivate the soil freely and work 
tobacco dust around the roots to remedy 
this. When the flowers have died cut 
down the stalks, for by so doing you will 
have blooms later in the year. Every 
three years the roots of the delphiniums 
should be divided. 


Oriental poppies flaunt their beauty 
in June. The plants take some time to 
develop but they are well worth waiting 
for. After blooming and the leaves have 
died down it is well to mark the position 
of the clumps so the roots will not be dis- 
turbed. They may be safely transplanted 
in September. 


Sucker growth is almost as much of a 
menace as weeds. Roses, lilacs, rasp- 
berries and blackberries have a great 





surplus growth which must be grubbed 
out several times in a season or the sucker 
growth will choke out the main stock. 


Mulching is a benefit to many plants 
and shrubs during a dry season. Toma- 
toes, eggplants, potatoes, roses, bush 
fruits and tender shrubs will make better 
root growth if a light covering of manure, 
straw or grass is applied thru extremely 
dry weather. 


Transplanting is best done on a 
cloudy day or in the cool of the evening. 
Water the plants thoroly when setting 
and firm the soil well. Sprinkle dry dirt 
over the wet soil to prevent too rapid 
evaporation. 


Cut flowers for bouquets with care. 
In cutting roses get as long stems as 
possible for by so doing you not only 





make lovelier bouquets possible but a:so 
give the bushes beneficial pruning. Cut 
sweet peas, nasturtiums and pansies every 
day. When cutting roses if a folded news- 
paper is held in the hands the roses may 
be gathered without pricking the fingers. 
Poppies should be thrust into water 
immediately after cutting. 


Zinnias will sprout in five days, so if 
your first plantings were unsuccessful 
there is still time to mature them before 
frost. Balsam, sweet alyssum, nastur- 
tiums and four o’clocks if sown now 
produce bloom in late summer. 
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LIVING ROOM 


“Redwood Home Plans 


by California Architects” 
Free 


Practical not onlyin its homede- 
signs—submitted in prize com- 

etition by certified architects— 
Setahen inthe general assistance 
it renders on all subjects con- 
nected with building. Mail the 
coupon today. We will send the 
beak to you without cost. You 
may obtain complete plans and 
specifications for any of the 

designs in this book at 
nominal cost. 





50-YearOld Donner Eftate Homes 
SebaStapol, California. 


One of the home designs fromour free‘Plan“Book 


Sound in Design 


and sound Structurally, too, if built 
accordin 1g to Specifications — with 
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FIRST FLOOR -PLAN 


California Redwood 


Or Tupor influence, this home is lovely in its harmonious 
treatment of wood and plaster panels. Let the wood panels 
retain the natural Redwood color. Finish the window sashes 
and shutters in warm blue. 

The interior is inviting, yet entirely practical in arrangement 
to secure best circulation and ventilation. Charming, hospi- 
table and spacious. The living room has high, raftered ceiling. 

But this is much more than an attractive home. It will last, 
for Redwood is specified wherever durability is paramount. 

Note the other home on this page. It shows a recent picture 
of the old Donner Estate house, near Sebastapol, California. 
Built more than 50 years ago, it has been painted but twice, 
the last time 13 years ago. It has never needed repairs and 
still serves as a comfortable residence. 


Redwood is remarkably durable. It resists rot and fire. Easy 
to work and stays put —stands first in many important qual- 
ities by government test. So if you build along lines of archi- 
tectural merit and build with durable Redwood, you may 
confidently expect 50, even 75 years of service—a result com- 
mon in the past, but not to beexpected of many woods today. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





CauirorniA Repwoop AssociATION, Dept. 16 





2.4 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me a freecopy of your book, “Redwood 


C 7 orni | Home Plans by a Architects.” 
alif rma Redwood ‘= : 
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A wonderful new mop to fit any 
purse. The famous O-Cedar pad- 
ded triangle swab that gets into 
stubborn corners and won’t mar 
the furniture. The new O-Cedar 
screw-in handlethat holds themop 
firm and makeshandling easy. Only 
O-Cedar could producesucha mop 
at such a price. At your dealer's 
now backed by the O-Cedar guar- 
antee. Buy today. 


Also to beautify your floors, mops 
in other sizes at 75c, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $1.75. 


It dusts, cleans and polishes 
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Thrift for Every Home 


“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and is infallible. Are you able 


to save money?” 
Insuring Payments on the Home 


AM interested in the discussion of the 

financing of a home. When a thrifty 
man and a home-loving woman save 
money, dollar by dollar, to buy a home, 
they have adopted one of ‘the best meth- 
ods for accumulating property that I 
know of. It usually happens in such 
cases, however, that the occupancy of 
the home carries with it one or two mort- 
gages. The second 
mortgage is, of 


—JaMes J. HILL. 


$1,250. We had been saving to furnish 
our apartment in style and I was going 
in for a complete trousseau, but we 
wanted that lot so by shaving down our 
furniture and my trousseau to just what 
we actually needed we were able to make 
the payment in full. Then with this in 
mind we continued to save. Our amuse- 
ment many times consisted of a car ride 
out to look at the “lot” or we would 
buy a book of plans and build an imagi- 

nary house. In two 

and one-half years 





course, the dan- 
gerous one as the 
interest charge is 
higher than that 
on the first, and as 
the mortgage must 
be amortized year 
by year. 

In the event of 
the death of the 
bread winner be- 





What good suggestions have you 
to contribute to this thrift depart- 
ment of the magazine? Let us know 
how you financed your home, how 
you are stretching the family in- 
come, or any thrift plans you carry 
out. One dollar will be paid for every 
letter published in this department. 


we had saved sev- 
en hundred dollars 
(my husband’s sal- 
ary was small). 
Then we decided 
to build a Dutch 
Colonial house. It 
is surprising how 
much room there 
is in a house of 
this type. In June, 








fore the second 

mortgage is wiped 

out, a very heavy responsibility will fall 
upon the wife. It is an injustice, there- 
fore, in my opinion, for anyone to buy 
a house under these circumstances unless 
the husband has especially and for this 
purpose insured his life for an amount 
equal (at least) to the second mortgage. 
Such policies should be payable either to 
his estate or to his wife, and might if 
necessary be on the term plan. The cost 
per thousand for this safety underwriting 
on the part of the life insurance company 
will be about one percent. Usually ar- 
rangements as I have suggested will make 
it “‘safe”’ for the husband to die; other- 
wise, he must agree to live until he 
has paid off his second mortgage. Can 


he do this?-—C. M. A., Massachusetts. 








One of our readers who lives in Detroit, 
Michigan, sends us this picture of the little 
home they have built on the rear of their 
lot. Some day they plan to build a bigger 
house but meanwhile they are enjoying this 
pleasant temporary cottage 





Winning a Home by Saving 


\ E were married in 1922 when apart- 

ments, furniture and clothing were 
way up in price. Of course, we wanted a 
home of our own but we did not want a 
house built to sell, standing in a row with 
dozens of others just like it. 

We found, however, a lot on a delightful 
street with large shade trees and in every 
way just what we wanted, the price was 


> 


1925, we started to 
build. We have 
six réoms, all good-sized with the excep- 
tion of one bedroom. Our contract was 
for $7,500. We carry a mortgage for 
$7,000, which bothers us not at all. The 
sum that we used to put in the checking 
account for rent we now use for coal, 
taxes, insurance and the like and it 
covers them amply. We put a small 
fixed sum in the bank each week to be 
paid on our principal as soon as it reaches 
a payable amount. Our lot has increased 
in value so we effected quite a saving in 
buying when we did. 

This spring I won’t be cooped up in a 
stuffy, hot, airless apartment. I’ll be out 
planting my perennial garden in our 
spacious backyard. For this I’m relying 
on Better Homes and Gardens as I know 
nothing about gardens except that they 
are beautiful.—E. R. W., Illinois. 





How We Are Buying a Home 


WE were left financially broke thru 
the land boom of 1920 and a fire 
which destroyed our house and furniture. 
As trouble never comes singly the insur- 
ance company wentinto bankruptcy. We 
were heartsick with the prospects of living 
in a rented house, so I went to work 
to help my husband regain a lost home. 

Just four months after the fire we 
moved into the home we are buying with 
a small down payment and fifty dollars a 
month. We rented the upstairs un- 
furnished for thirty-five dollars a month 
the first winter. In the spring we fur- 
nished a two-room apartment and rented 
it for thirty dollars a month and two 
months later furnished two more rooms 
for an apartment, which we rented for 
thirty dollars a month, so our rented 
apartments bring us in sixty dollars a 
month. Our family lives in the four 
rooms downstairs. ; 

It has been two and one-half years since 
we moved into our home and we consider 
even tho we are paying interest out of the 
payments we have an equity of over half 
of what we have paid. In ten years the 
home is our own.—Mrs, H. B., Iowa. 
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w/ Flowers by wire “Kw 
to all the world 


He paused in the door of the 
fragrant little florist shop. 





«<I wonder if you can help 
me. 1 would like to send 
flowers to a young lady 
who is abroad.”’ 


«We telegraph flowers 
anywhere, anytime,’’ as- 
sured the florist. «<If you 
will tell me—”’ 


“«That’s just it,” he inter- 
rupted. “She will be in 
Paris, March 13, in Mar- 
seilles on the 2Ist., in 
Genoa the 30th, and then 
in Lucerne and Rome. | 
want something nice in her 
hotel room in each of these 
| places when she arrives. 


««But the big point is that 
April zo is her birthday. I 
| don’t know whether she 

will be in Lucerne or Rome 
| on that day, and that’s the 
most important.’” 











| The florist smiled. ««Leave 
it to me. Give me her 


| ‘Ke 2p f lowers — 
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Tom Fones from 
f , Mary Graham 
The magic of flowers and growing “Tom, you dear old thing, 
: ° ° those beautiful flowers 
plants make dark interiors beauti- ate iy gent 
: : day. Just think in every 
1 y- J 
, ful. They bring light and color, alt welherd e 
fragrance and charm into your know when I would get to 
a ‘ Lucerne and how did you | 
° home. Keep flowers in your home know that I would be at | 
B that hotel in Rome on my | 
k through-out the whole year. bisthday? That was the | 
‘ most wonderful bouquet of | 
h all. I’ll remember Rome 
a and those flowers forever.”’ == 
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ON YOUR BIRTHDAY. SEND MOTHER FLOWERS 







































































ETTER BUNNIES 


Marguerite Gode 


“Come out of dvors’? the Bunnies said, 

‘It's such asunny day , 
Weve finished all our “mornings tasks 

Gnd now its time for pla 

“Ohe trees are full of sin ing birds 
The sky is Summer 

eAnd all the garden holt ., Oe 
Are wet With morni QO dew” 











They played at Bunny basket ball 
eAnd tossed awalnut round 
J6igh up anto an empty nest 

hich Sammy BSN uirreél hadioun 
Shey favored drop the handkerchie 

The farmer in the dell 

nd many other, merry games 
rohich Children Know so well. 








The world was such Pi ha lace 
dust pended full ~ x PRP 
e 


ith Swine and slides and a boards 
Titus everyone 
bach rabbi ~eoaited for his turn 
For Bunnies are aware 
at games are made enjoyable 
By always playing fair. 
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Weedless Lawns 


Continued from page 19 


new lawns or where the old lawn is hope- 
lessly weed-ridden, this new method offers 
exceptional advantages. The method is 
simple enough—use a fertilizer made up 
of approximately 250 pounds of am- 
monium sulphate or ammonium phos- 
phate, 400 pounds of acid phosphate and 
250 pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
If spread evenly, an acid soil will gradual- 
ly be built up in which the bent grasses 
and fescues thrive to the gradual ex- 
clusion of the weeds until in two or three 
years the lawn will be practically weed- 
free. 

The fertilizer should be applied during 
early spring and bent grass or fescue 
grass should be raked in a few days later 
at the rate of 30 pounds per acre. Rhode 
Island bent is strongly recommended for 
this purpose. Each spring thereafter the 
fertilizer should be applied as a top dress- 
ing. It is possible that after the first 
year, the application of 250 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate every spring will be 
all that is necessary to maintain an acidi- 
fied lawn free of weeds. 

Since fertilizer mixture recommended 
may not be procurable at present, it may 
be zecessary to purchase the constituents 
seperately from dealers in commercial 
fertilizers and practice home mixing. 
Ammonium sulphate, by the way, is the 
rrincipal constituent of commercial lawn 
sands, for which miraculous results are 
frequently claimed. The fertilizer is 
simply mixed with sand and spread over 
the lawn. The growth of all vegetation is 
temporarily checked but the grass soon 
recovers, grows luxuriantly and frequent- 
ly crowds out the broad-leaved weeds 
before they can get a new start. 

F xcellent as have been the results of the 
acidification method, however, it is too 
much to expect that a good lawn can be 
developed on a poor foundation. One of 
the commonest mistakes in lawn-makirg 
is to attempt to develop a good turn on the 
staf clay that accumulates when the 
foundation of a house is dug. Such soil 
requires a quantity of sand equal to a 
surface layer one inch deep, plus a liberal 
quantity of humus in the form of rotted 
barnyard manure or compost before it 
can support a good stand of grass. Other 
essentials are a thoroly prepared seed 
bed and adequate drainage. 

Even after a good turf is secured, it 

must be given reasonable care. A com- 
mon method of mistreating turf is to scat- 
ter large lumps of manure on the green- 
sward. These lumps kill the grass, there- 
by paving the way for the entrance of the 
weeds the seeds of which are ordinarily 
contained in large quantities in stable 
manure. Only finely-divided manure 
deserves a place on good turf. 
_ It has been fittingly said that the lawn 
is the canvas upon which all architectural 
and landscape effects are produced. A 
rich carpet of grass is nature’s outdoor 
Oriental, a source of beauty and pride 
that adds much to the enjoyment of the 
home and the things that the word home 
suggests. 
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Stronger and Fireproof! 


Secure these two essentials in any house 


you build. 


All you need to do is sheathe with Gyp-Lap. 
It costs no more—usually less. 


Gyp-Lap is mineral lumber that puts a 
rock inner lining between the framework 
and the surface of brick, wood or stucco. It 
is pure gypsum, cast in broad sheets, ready 
for nailing to the framework. 


It cannot burn, warp or buckle. It braces 
the entire structure, It is the strongest struc- 
tural insulation known. 


No sheathing lumber, building paper, or 
felt is needed with Gyp-Lap. 


Your dealer in lumber, Sheetrock and other 
USG products has Gyp-Lap cr can get it 
for you promptly from our nearest mill. 
Fill out the coupon below. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices 
Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


GYP-LAP 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 402, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free booklet, ‘‘Protected Homes.”* 


Name 


Address 





Ciy 


State 
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True Temper Garden Book 


Forty-eight pages of valuable in- 
formation on preparation and care 
of the garden. Go to your hard- 
ware dealer or seed store for acopy. 
If they cannot supply you, write 
our Department “GP direct. 
















A Lawn of Velvety Green 


Just a little more time spent on the care of your 
lawn may make yours the ‘Home Beautiful.”” An 
attractive lawn — like a luxurious carpet — re- 
flects the pride each owner takes in his home 
and surroundings. Then a few well placed plant- 
ings of shrubs and vines on this background of 
velvety green will set your home off to the best 
advantage. 


TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 



















Clip close; edge neatly around walks and shrubbery; fight 
the dandelions and weeds persistently ; and water copious- 
ly once or twice a week. The Reeleezy Hose Reel will 
take care of your hose. A TRUE TEMPER Turf Edger 
makes it easy to dress up the edges. Both may be had 
at the nearest TRUE TEMPER Store where you will 
find a high grade “‘true”’ and “‘tempered” tool for every 
garden purpose. 


Reeleezy Reel makes it easy to take care of your hose 
—easy to coil it properly without bends or kinks — 
easy to hang out of the way in tool house or garage. 
Rolls along the ground and takes up the hose as it rolls. 
Extremely light and strong — write for descriptive 
circular No. 503. 

True Temper Turf Edger, made of polished, tempered 
— ground sharp, with flat foot rest at top of 

ie. 







THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Planning the Family Vacation 


Continued from page 7 


per hour. Between the public kitchens, 
which are closed twice daily and thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected, and the recrea- 
tion hall there is a large patio where the 
family laundry may be hung, after it has 
been washed, entirely hidden from public 
view. Another excellent reason why this 
camp is popular is found in the well- 
equipped playground for children which 
offers almost everything for healthful 
amusement. The protection in this haven 
is of the very best, for it has a weekly 
inspection by the city health department 
and is constantly under the eyes of the 
city police department. 

It is not my intention to play up any 
particular motor camps anywhere in the 
United States, in fact the three described 
have been used merely as examples of 
what the up-to-date tourist stopping 
places are like and there are hundreds 
upon hundreds of others equally as good, 
if not as large, altho there are many 
extensive caravansaries such as those 
at Portland, Oregon; Spokane, Washing- 
ron; Banff, Canada; Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park; Pine City, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and other winter 
tent cities in the state. The days of the 
shoddy “free” camp are numbered and 
it muSt go the same route of the out-of- 
date “one lunger” automobile and hoop 
skirts. Some whole regions are woefully 
lacking in a vision of what the sport of 
motor cruising means to the community 
where the tourist stops long enough to 
spend his money for daily necessities. 
A few places in every locality from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific may be poor 
and if one will compare the average 
standard of living in homes and hotels of 
these somewhat backward regions he will 
find that the motor camp is relatively 
not so bad, even if it does not compare 
with those wonderful camps in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and a dozen 
other Middle West and Western states, 
to which should be added the state of 
Texas in the Southwest, as well as a few 
others. 


ONE of the most interesting studies 
that one can make is finding out why 
people like to wander about the country 
with their cars and camping parapher- 
nalia, toting their portable homes, so to 
speak, snailwise. Of course, stated broad- 
ly, the basic urge of the typical horizon 
chaser is sight-seeing; but after living in 
the motor camps all over the country for 
several months each year I am convinced 
that it is the inherent love of life in the 
open that drives most campers out upon 
the long trail. 

Again and again this is brought to my 
attention. In the Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
camp overlooking the rippling waters of 
the bay, I met at the breakfast table one 
morning in August a young man and his 
wife. They were so happy, to all appear- 
ances, that I just had to takea little time 
to get acquainted. It developed, between 
mouthfuls of hot cakes and sausage, that 
they had started out from Indiana in 
quest of health, intending to tour from 
hotel to hotel and spend the winter in 
the South under doctor’s orders; but, 
altho the young engineer was an invalid, 
they simply could not resist tenting at 
least a part of the time in the open and 
upon the acquiesence of the doctor pur- 
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chased a shelter tent and the necessary 
sleeping accommodations, a folding bed, 
warm wool bedding and some camp fur- 
niture. After traveling in this manner for 
a month they decided to acquire a gaso- 
line stove and a kit of nesting aluminum 
cooking and eating utensils, and here I 
had found them, having adopted the 
outdoors wholeheartedly because of the 
inherent love of living outdoors in the 
most healthful place possible. 

Of course the health of some member 
of the party is occasionally given as the 
reason for camping, but invariably I find 
that the robust members of the party are 
getting as much pleasure as the invalid. 


In the East Towas state park camp on the- 


shore of Lake Huron in Michigan I re- 
member watching a hungry woman de- 
vour bacon and eggs with the relish of a 
half-starved tramp. At home, so her hus- 
band confided later, she struggled to con- 
sume so much as a slice of toast and a cup 
of coffee each morning. But in camp she 
was able to eat as much as he. Perhaps, 
besides the tang of the open air to sharpen 
her appetite, mother could hold her own 
with father at the breakfast table because 
she was temporarily released from the 
bonds of her household routine. 


‘THE joke about the man who used his 
children as the excuse never to miss the 
appearance of the circus in his town, is 
not unlike the head of a family camping 
party in Casper, Wyoming, who said: 
“You see we have to get the children out 
on a vacation each year, so that’s why 
we camp.” At Kilbourn, Wisconsin, an- 
other man said to me: “Our children 
must be taken home in time for the first 
day of school in Milwaukee, but we’re 
going to stay right here for Labor Day.” 
The school year here, as in many states, 
opens the Tuesday after this fall holiday. 
He added, significantly: “And it’s goin’ 
to be hard to keep ’em contented until 
the last day of school. Yes, sir!” 

People who are lucky enough to have 
at their disposal relatively long vacations, 
such as school teachers, college students, 
retired couples (the children having be- 
come self-supporting), and the well-to- 
do, are found in every automobile camp. 
The superintendent of a Chicago high 
school told me that last June three men 
teachers finished up their annual reports 
at five o’clock on a Friday afternoon late 
in the month and by six o’clock they 
were starting long vacation camping 
trips. Without waiting to get a morning 
start, which is generally considered 
orthodox, these veteran campers started 
with their families late in the afternoon; 
one headed for the Pacific Northwest, the 
second for the Southwest, and the third 
for New England. 

One of the finest effects of motor 
camping is the feeling of friendliness it 
engenders. In an average motor camp one 
finds people letting down and being them- 
selves. Of all places where a man is 
human, the camp takes the blue ribbon. 
Thirty-five percent of all the campers in 
the field are executives, professional 
men and owners of their own businesses 
and the others are just as fine middle- 
class Americans as one can find any- 
where, no matter how they may dress 
for their outing. In fact the banker and 
the blacksmith, the capitalist and the 
machinist, the artist and the commercial 
fisherman, all mingle in neighborly fashion 
and neither cares whether or not the 
other knows who he is or what are his 
connections. It has ever been thus—ad- 
venturers are brothers! 
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St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va , 
painted with Sun-Proof. 











“a 


(CHERISHED, historic St. John’s 

Church, Richmond, Va., from 
which the flaming words of Pat- 
tick Henry—“Give me Liberty or 
givemedeath!”—are echoing down 
the centuries —this choice inher- 
itance is protected by the use of 


Sun-Proof 


Paint 


— protects your property 
from weather-wear by a tough 
enduring, moisture-proof hide 
that keeps out decay and 
depreciation. Saves repair 
bills and beautifies property. 


Great square-foot coverage 
per gallon and long wear mean 
economy. It will not crack, 


“GuidetoBetterHomes” peel or blister. 


sent free—a valuable Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Var- 
book on home furnish- nish or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate 
: dd : Glass Company has a product that exactly 
ing and decoration. fills your requirements. Sold by quality 
Write Dept. Y, today. dealers; used by exacting painters. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint ana Varnish Factories .—~.—............-- Milwaukee. Wis.. Newark. N.J.. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles.Cal. 
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Better Homes Usually Have 


WARREN'S 


PORCH SHADES 


Because Comfort Enhances 


Beauty 


It’s Here Again,—the season of 
Outdoor Life;—of books, maga- 
zines, cushions, swings;—of cool 
tinkling glasses;—of secluded cozy 
nooks and lazy steamer chairs;— 
of purring motors, gay laughter, 
music, dancing; — of Delightful 
Porch Life. 


WE RUSH 7O OUR PORCHES just 
as soon as Old Sol swings high enough 
to make them inviting. Certainly! 
The Porch, —our Outdoor Living 
Room, our Out door Sleeping Room, 
fully equipped for Comfort, Privacy, 
Healthful Outdoor Enjoyment. 


Straight or Bevel Slat 


Warren’s Porch Shades, in beautiful 
soft restful colors, oil-stained, har- 
monize with finish and furnishings. 
You can get them in 3 to 12 foot 
widths, — these clean, fine, strong, 
light-weight Porch Shades. The 
“IDEAL” (straight-edge slat) has 
enjoyed 17 years of increasing popu- 
larity; while the New BEVEL SLAT 
(sun-and-rain proof) although but 3 
years old, is sdlies like an old timer. 


Send for New Booklet 


That New Home you’re planning de- 
serves the Best. In Porch Shades 
that means Warren’s. Specify them 
in your plans. Or ask your House- 
furnishing dealer (or general store) for 
WARREN’S Porch Shades. If he 
can’t supply you, send us his name 
and ask for your copy of our New 
Booklet, “PORCH LIFE”, with 
rices of Warren’s Shades; if no one 
in your town carries them, we will 
supply you direct from here, without 
delay. 








AUTOMATIC SHADE CO., Dept. BH., I 
Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Gentlemen: I’m interested in Warren’s 1 


Porch Shades, and would like your new illus- 
trated booklet, “‘PORCH LIFE”, which tells 
about them. 
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My House-furnishing 
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AUTOMATIC 
SHADE COMPANY 


413-415-417 Summit Street 
SAUK RAPIDS, MINNESOTA 
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OUR FEATHERED SONGSTERS 


How many readers of Better Homes and Gardens 
have listened to the real prima donna of songsters— 
the mocking bird? The writer ventures to say that 
many of you have heard the beautiful notes that 
come pouring from his 
throat changing from 
one song to another. 
As a bird musician, the 
mocking bird is the 
“leader of the band.” 
He can sing and play 
any song that any other 
bird can sing and do it 
just as well — therefore 

is name “mocking.” 
We have many beauti- 
ful singers in the bird 
family; the little, short, 
sweet melody of our 
song sparrow has a 
thrill in it, as does also 
the song of the bobo- 
link in flight, the pa- 
thetic warble of the 
bluebird, and the shrill 
whistling song of the 
meadow lark. And 
what a thrill it brings to 
hear the song of the 
first robin! We can 
then take down our 
flower and garden seed 
catalogs, look them 
over again, fearing we 
have forgotten some- 
thing that we marked 
from so-and-so nursery, 
florist and seedsman 
for spring has come! 
Our hearts are lighter 
and we look forward 
to greater things. En- 
thusiasm reigns. There 
is a quickening of the 
step, the mind becomes alert for Nature once more 
has invited us to partake of its love and beauty.— 
F. B., Ohio. 

[Editor’s Note: The writer of this letter is a real 
friend to the birds. The twenty-room bird hotel 
shown above is found on his home grounds.] 











*“‘WE HAD THE COURAGE TO BUILD” 


After reading your article on the first page of the 
April issue about people taking the easier way out of 
their troubles, I thought I would write you telling 
about our little home. After many arguments about 
whether we could afford to build a home we decided 
the affirmative and we are now living in our new 
home. We will admit that it takes a lot of planning 
and sacrificing, but when the spring of each year 
comes round we certainly are proud to think that we 
had courage to build. 

We have been taking Better Homes and Gardens 
for a year now and both my husband and I take real 
pleasure out of reading every issue of the little maga- 
zine. Each issue gives us a new conservative idea 
about our home and garden. We have a lot of flowers 
planted and we are trying to raise a vegetable garden. 
We also have built a latticed fence and have a few 
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chickens. The pointers you give on poultry are 
wonderful. 

We just wanted you to know that there are many 
people who are trying in every way to make the most 
of every advantage given them, and that several of 
our friends are planning on building homes of their 
own—with the Pelp of Better Homes and Gardens.— 
M. N. R., New Mexico. 


A BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS DIARY 


We enjoy Better Homes and Gardens very much and 
find it a help to stack them away after reading. There 
are so many articles one likes to study and refer to. 
In order to make this easy I keep a Better Homes and 
Gardens diary. I have a notebook about 4x6 and 
each month after reading the magazine I write in 
the book the month of publication and the names of 
articles I liked with the number of the page. Then 
the magazines are put away neatly but it is no trouble 
to find the one we want after consulting the notebook. 
A few minutes spent this way each month is much 
better than thirty minutes or more hunt for that 
short article that must be studied again.—Mrs. D. J., 
Wisconsin. 

[Editor’s Note: We are wondering if Mrs. D. J. 
gets a copy of the annual index each year. These 
may be had by sending us six cents in stamps for each 
one desired.] 














“The above picture illustrates the quotation, 
‘To see a world in a grain of sand,’”’ writes 
Mrs. R. B. Finger of Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 


Perhaps if husband didn’t spend most of his work- 
ing hours out of doors, he might learn to care about 
gardening. As it is, his idea of a garden is the place 
you go to pick a flower for a boutonniere. J am the 
one who revels in grubbing in the garden, probably 
because the aving of all my own housework and taking 
all the care of two small children means that I must 
spend just so much of my time indoors every day. 


This combination vegetable and flower garden belongs to W. W. Lawler, North English, Iowa. 
Mr. Lawler says the best tomatoes in the country grow right here 
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When Sunday comes, husband cooks the dinner— 
and a mighty good one at that—while I scandalize the 
neighbors by spending the entire morning out of doors 
working in the garden. 

Each of us is perfectly contented with this arrange- 
ment, for husband, who earns the family living as a 
salesman, really ought to be a chef, since he is what 
one calls a “‘born cook,” and I, who wrote advertise- 
ments and book reviews for my excellent living before 
I was married, possess the soul of a contented farm 
hand or greenhouse worker. 

Lest you think husband “effeminate,” let me tell 
you he stands six foot one in his stocking feet, weighs 
over two hundred, and that you met him when you 
were at the Legion luncheon a few weeks ago. 

As for me—I am supposed “‘not tobe very sturdy,” 
and if | could have afforded it, would have indulged in 
a couple of nervous breakdowns since Sister Five 
Year Old was a wee baby. ‘hat | have weathered the 
last year tranquilly, give entire credit to my 
gardening operations—so much more interesting than 
the kind of which the esteemed Mr. Cobb has writ- 
ten.—Mrs. H. B., Illinois. 





Morning glories make a lovely vine for an 
arbor. Photograph sent by L. H. Stringer, 
Milton, Wisconsin 


MY EXPERIENCES WITH TOM TOMATO 

Today we received our copy of Better Homes and 
Gardens. One glance at the contents tempted me to 
fulfill a promise I made to myself some time ago to 
write a letter of appreciation and a small article on 
“Tom Tomato.” 

As soon as our friend the postman brings your 
valuable magazine to our home there is an armistice 
in effect—a virtual cessation of parental hostilities— 
peaceful tho—and the eager eyes of parent and child 

ruse the contents so that by the time I arrive 

ome, my wife informs me of a score or more things 
I must read at first chance. But that chance is rare, 
for now the elusive and tempting magazine is in the 
kitchen, then it is in the sewing room, then it goes 
on a visit to some neighbor. Well, to cut things short 
we have almost decided to get a second copy at our 
house so we can read double shift. And now for the 
short sketch on “‘Tom Tomato.” 
+ Being a lover of the great outdoors, I make it a 
poms every fall while out gunning to bring back some 

lack humus from the forest floor, and some sandy 
loam. This I place in a hot oven to kill any possible 
plant enemies. Then after this form of sterilization I 
store it for the winter. When March Ist comes along 
I place about twenty-five empty strawberry boxes 
into wooden trays. These I fill with the gathered 
humus and sand in proportion of 2-1-1. hat is, 
two parts humus, one part sand, and one part 
garden soil.) I place two seeds of my favorite toma- 
toes (John Baer or Ponderosa) in each box. 

When the seeds have germinated I pull out the one 
that looks the least promising, thus leaving one to 
each box. When. May Ist arrives, I have some 
healthy plants to set out. I place them in a coldframe 
for ten p mr to get them used to the outside tempera- 
ture and then plant the box and all in the garden. In 
a few weeks the box rots and the tender roots spread 
out. I cut down all false shoots and prune the plants 
after June Ist the same as an orchardist prunes young 
trees from the nursery. A gentle application of sul- 
phate of ammonia is given during July and August 
(only in dry weather and never too near the plant). 
Then by regular cultivation and staking I find an 
early crop and my! how delicious! As for size of 
tomatoes, last year I had seven and one-half toma- 
toes which when placed side by side measured one 
yard. Fat Tom Tomatoes—they are fit for a king's 


table but taste much better when on one’s own table 
and out of one’s own garden, the place where we love 
i and admire the handiwork of 
., Pennsylvania. 


This delightful pool was designed by Dr. 
J.-C. Arthur of Purdue, Indiana 


to work and lin 
Nature.—L. B.; 
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The JudgePolls theGreat 
cAmerican Wood Jury 


“*Mr. Carpenter, you are 
amember of the jury that 
rendered aunanimous 
verdict for the use of Cali- 
fornia Pine heoughout 
the house Why do you 
favoritforframing?” 











The Carpenter says: 


California “Pine insures sound construction” 


“It’s the most satisfactory all-purpose 
wood I know. Take structural framing 
and sheathing for instance. For this pur- 
pose you should have a well-seasoned 
wood that will not warp or twist—that 
is light but strong—that holds nails 
tightly without splitting —that has soft 
texture and even grain. California Pine 
meetsall ofthese requirements perfectly. 


“Its uniformly soft texture and close, 
even grain make easy cutting and saw- 
ing and permit precise joinery without 
wasting material. Light weight makes 
handling easy, thereby permitting more 
materialtobeplacedina given time than 
is possible with almost any other wood. 
“I know when California Pine is used 
for framing, the house is going to be 
solidly constructed — free from creaks 
and cracks frequent in so many homes 
built with inferior materials. 


“Tt is of sufficient strength for framing, 
in proof of which statement I would 
refer you to the book on house construc- 
tion issued by the U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards,compiled from data supplied bythe 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in which California 
White Pine, as structural material, is 
rated favorably in comparison with the 
eastern structural pines, which, as you 
know, were for generations our main 
construction material. California Pine 
always stays put. That means fewer re- 
os gher resale value, and a better 
ome to live in besides.” 


"é . 
Rely on the carpenter’s judgment. 


Personnel of the yury: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 


VERDICT — “The qualities of 
these pines make them superior 
for every part of the home.” 


. 


4. 


“Don’t Stand Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 

. building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 











PINE HOMES 
= 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
ufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 


Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 


Name 





Street 


City. out 








From a thousand experiences 


he knows the worth and the versatility of California Pine 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





Be ine E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California Douglas Fir + California Incense Cedar 


1325-S 








"* My Perfection Water 
Heater is giving entire satisfaction,” 

writes Charles E. Smith, Hopland, 
Cal., owe af the thousands of satisfied users, 





Hel For sterilizing baby’s bottle. For 

washing his many small garments. 
For dozens of daily household and personal uses, 
you can now have all the running hot water you 
want. And without coal or gas, too. 


A Perfection Kerosene Water Heater, which any 
plumber can install in your home, will furnish this 
comfort. The cost is reasonable. 


Heats Gallons Quickly 


The Perfection supplies hot water for shaving in 5 
minutes. For washing dishes, in 10 minutes. And 
for a bath in 30 minutes. 


One of the four models comes complete with a 30 
gallon “Stay Hot” storage tank, which, like a giant 
Thermos bottle, keeps the water hot 36 hours after 
the flame is out. —Two models have thermostats, 
which automatically turn out the famewhen the tank 
is full of hot water. All burn kerosene, the cheap fuel. 


For Homes Everywhere 


If you do not.have water pressure you can still be 
supplied with copious hot water, right from your 
kitchen pump! Our engineers have just perfected 
this new, inexpensive method. Let us send you details. 
Learn more about how you can have gallons of 
running hot water without gas or coal, and with or 
without water pressure. Mail the coupon today and 
we'll send you our new booklet with the information. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7544 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
qu Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 
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Whiter ier without 2 = coal 





Provides hot water 
for a bath in 30 
minutes. No. ZZ2. 


PERFECTION 7 


Kerosene Water Heaters 


o 


& seri 
Y Heater 
<* 


Ps (321) 

Ps Perfection 

& Stove Company 

v 7544 Platt Avenue 
<-" Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your new 


} booklet which pictures and de- 


bes Perfection Kerosene Water 
installations. 
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( I do not have running water 








| quire a protecting coat of varnish. 
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The Vogue for Painted 


Furniture 
Continued from page 18 

often the making of an otherwise very 
ordinary piece of furniture. In some 
cases, the ornament may properly be so 
unobtrusive as practically to esca 

notice. In other cases it may be in the 
gayest contrasting color. Stencil designs 
may be applied with enamel, colors in 
| oil, or stencil colors. Where enamel is 
| used, the stenciled design does not re- 
If flat 


| drying colors are used, a coat of varnish 





should be applied over the design to give it 
the same gloss as the enamel finish, and 
to protect the design from wearing off 
from the wear to which furniture is sub- 
jected. 

Two-tone enamel work on wicker furni- 
ture makes a most pleasing finish. This 
is done by first enameling the piece the 
same as for an ordinary enamel finish— 
except that two coats are usually suffi- 
cient. With the brighter and darker 
colors, both coats may be enamel, and 
with the lighter more delicate shades, the 
first coat may be equal parts undercoater 
and enamel. After the enamel surface 
has been built up and allowed to dry 
thoroly, a coat of either enamel or flat 
wall paint of a prettily contrasting color, 
should be applied with a brush, and im- 
mediately wiped from the high spots with 
a cloth folded into a pad, held as flat as 
possible, in the hand. The wiping surface 
of the cloth should be changed frequently 
so it will wipe off clean. This leaves the 
first color coat showing on all the high 
places, while the last color coat remains in 
the joints and low places of the wicker, 
producing a most distinctive two-toned 
effect. 

The secret of these effects is good color 
combinations, as the work itself is not 
difficult, if ordinary care is used. Ivory 
wiped off with buff or a pleasing yellow; 
French gray wiped off with sky blue or 
delf blue; black wiped off with gold; are 
all very pleasing combinations. 

Doing painted furniture will be found 
of absorbing interest, because of the un- 
told opportunities it affords for expressing 
one’s ingenuity and individuality in 
practical home decoration. 


Look Out for the European 


ig 

AST and west coasts of the United 

States, take notice! June is the 
month to begin war against the earwig, 
who in coming over here from Europe, 
left his controlling parasite behind. The 
distributing centers for this pest have been 
beach resorts on our two oceans. 

Ever since a dance was stopped by the 
invasion of scores of the dark, crawling 
night-feeders across the brilliantly lighted 
floor, the fight has been on. The sea-wall 
about the grounds was found black with 
the creatures, and it was supposed that 
they came from the sea-weed on the 
shore. Just how they first reached us is 
not yet decided, but hundreds of them 
were swept up before the festivities could 
go on. 

In underground quarters where they 
breed in numbers, they hide a white and 
poorly armed queen, while like an army 
of ants they swarm from their holes at 
dusk, tiny things at first, not noticeable 
against the ground, but indulging their 
enormous appetities until in two weeks 
they are full grown and menacing. Seeds 
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put into the ground never appear to the 
eves of the planter. Whatever growth is 
made by day is eaten at night by these 
baby earwigs. When the seedlings are 
gone, they denude the other plants of 
tender leaves, particularly roses and 
dahlias. Then they nestle in the hearts of 
the roses, and devour every yellow sta- 
men. They hide like shadows by day in 
the trumpets of early nasturtiums. The 
first crop of chard throws a shower of the 
creatures into the kitchen, and lettuce is 
lace-like with their gormandizing. By 
July they are cock-o’-the walk, unless 
steps have been taken in good season. 
They eat the corn silk, hiding in the 
crotch of the corn and following prying 
fingers into the ear until not a kernel 
remains. 

Where they are recognized, chambers 
of commerce and agricultural bureaus sit 
in judgment, and gather funds for a 
fight. And it is a fight. At first we tried 
to trap them, for they will hide in any 
bit of cloth, jar of excelsior, old mop, or 
the folds of a canvas tent. After a rain, 
they are to be found in unusual numbers 
in dry hiding places, for they are very 
easily inal, and die at the first 
touch of kerosene. Your automobile, 
standing in an infected yard one night, 
may, the next day, scatter broadcast thru 
the country enough earwigs to start 
epidemics for miles around. So insidious 
are the attacks of these night-feeders 
that there are a thousand before you 
know there is one. 


“TRAPS and hand-picking proved too 
slow, attacking the problem from the 
wrong end. The supply was not touched 
in this way. Wholesale methods of de- 
struction capable of reaching the breeders 
were necessary. It is possible by watch- 
fulness and cooperation practically to 
stamp them out. 

Amateur investigation proved a few 
helpful facts. Earwigs are not, as is sup- 
posed in folk-lore, a menace to the ears. 
In Europe they are so well controlled 
that they do not become a pest. They 


love old wood, creeping into the shelter |. 


of cracks and around fences. By the mid- 
dle of June they swarm in numbers, and 
breed frequently until September, when 
they begin to disappear. A favorite home 
is the heart of a perennial root, sapping 
the root and stalk by day and vamos 
forth to prune new growth by night. 


Individual earwigs do not travel far, 
unless carried. If a garden is divided into 
plots, a plot can be kept free from them 
by watching for their holes, and pouring 
down a tiny stream of kerosene. These 
holes are all thru the grass, and the only 
hope for enjoyment is to rid the entire 
yard of the pests. In this endeavor we 
have two natural allies—the catbird and 
the spider. 


A sure cure, used, explained and dis- 
tributed locally by our agricultural bu- 
reaus, consists of a mixture of twelve 
ounces of sodium fluoride with twelve 
pounds of meal, the addition of a little 
molasses, and water to make moist. The 
earwigs will not eat it dry. Scatter this in 
late afternoon, as you would sow grass- 
seed, in a thin spread, over grass, dumps, 
under shrubs, as well as over gardens. 
After eating the medicated bran, the 
insects crawl into their holes to die. 

A like mixture of paris green was used 
by experienced members of the de 
ment over a pre-arranged area, and the 
tesult was magical.—A. B. 8 
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HELP YOURSELF 


day 


comparison! 


inal, genuine corn 
Kellogg’s! 
everywhere. 





CORN 
FLAKES 


Imitations cannot bring you such 
wonder-flavor—such crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The genuine corn flakes have 
the signature of the originator on the 
package. 


A treat any time of 


/ 1 Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s patented 


in 
inner - sealed waxtite 
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TO HEALTH 


GOLDEN-CRISP Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Serve them with milk 
or cream. With fruits. 


Kellogg’s are always light 
and easy to digest. Never tough 
or thick. With a flavor beyond 


Serve Kellogg’s for lunch. 
Between meals. Order them at 
cafeterias and hotels. 


No others are like the orig- 


flakes— 


Sold by grocers 


9 






wrapper. 
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Let Pyrox sweep away 
your garden troubles 


You know you cannot get the most beautiful flowers 
and finest, most luscious vegetables and fruit unless 
you keep your plants free from the diseases and 


insects that attack them. 


Pyrox is not only a powerful Insecticide, but a 
Fungicide extra high in copper. And it not only saves 
your plants, but lengthens their growing period, 
increasing yields and improving quality. 

You’ll find Pyrox more convenient than ever. Five 
minutes easy mixing in cold water and you’re ready to 
spray. Saves you time, trouble and money. Goes 


farther and sticks, making 
frequent spraying of the 
plants unnecessary. 

Use Pyrox for potatoes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers and 
other vegetables, grapes, 
small fruits, roses, shrubs and 
flowers. 

Pyrox comes in one-pound 
jars, five and ten pound cans 
and larger drums. You can 
save by buying the larger con- 
tainers. Sold everywhere. 

















the powerful triple-duty spray 


Kills Bugs 


Controls Diseases 


Improves Foliage 


Made by BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 West Street, New York City 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 
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Grow More Tall Bearded Iris 


Continued from page 12 


Lent A. Williamson, a gorgeous violet, 
and Florentina, a gray white. 

We have never been bothered with 
pests of any kinds in our iris but there are 
two grave enemies to this plant which are 
prevalent in many localities. If at any 
time you notice the fans of the foliage 
turning soft at the crown, it will be well to 
investigate. Upon investigation if the 
rhizome is found to be decayed and parts 
of it turned to a soft custardlike mass, 
your iris is afflicted with the deadly root 
rot. The plant should be lifted, all soft 
parts cut out and the rhizome dipped into 
a solution composed of one 71% grain 
tablet of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 
one pint of water. Remove the rhizome 
after two minutes of soaking, dry out 
thoroly and plant in a new location. 
Many growers have had good success 
with dusting the rhizome, after operating 
upon it, with flowers of sulphur. 

The iris borer is another dangerous 
enemy. If in early spring there are wet 
stains between the folds of the leaves 
and later the leaves become stunted and 
dark your iris are on their way to destruc- 
tion if the root borer is not controlled. 
Some growers find it advisable to cut off 
the plants close to the ground in the fall, 
raking and burning the leaves to get rid 
of the larvae. A good way is to lift the 
infested plants in late summer and treat 
the rhizomes as has been suggested for 
root rot. The iris grower, however, must 
be an optimist when either of the above 
tragedies befall his favorite stocks and 
fight as a true soldier to rout the enemy 
and save his ‘flags’ —sometimes in spite 
of valiant effort the enemy conquers. 

Even if iris roots were more expensive; 
even if they were difficult to grow; even 
if they were subject to all sorts of pests 
and diseases, we should still feel that tall 
bearded iris deserve a place in every gar- 
den. As it is, their ease of culture and all 
round beauty have endeared the iris to 
us for all time. It is the “flag’’ we choose 
for our garden, “long may it wave!” 


Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 26 


is altogether too childish for a seventeen- 
year-old. But I love it so much myself, 
and know so many other grown people 
who do, that I can’t help recommen:ing 
it. The girl with a real taste for poetry 
will appreciate such poems as this one: 


Water 
The world turns softly 
Not to spill its lakes and rivers. 
The water is held in its arms 
And the sky is held in the water. 
What is water 
That pours silver 
And can hold the sky? 


But if you prefer a collection of verse 
by different writers, better choose Rain- 
bow Gold, a book lovely to look at, illus- 
trated by Dugald Walker’s graceful pic- 
tures—or The Girl’s Book of Vurse, a well- 
chosen anthology. 

I can think of two autobiographies that 
would make splendid gifts for the high 
school girl graduate: Marbacka, by 


| Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday Page & Com- 
| pany, $2.50), the great Swedish writer, 


and My Garden of Memory, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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pany $5), a writer beloved of all giris. 

You prefer a book of fiction? Then 
why not Messer Marco Polo, by Donn 
Byrne (Century Company, $1.25), Seven- 
teen, by Booth Tarkington arog | 
Page & Co., $1.50), Jeremy, by Hu 
Walpole (Doran, $2), or even good edi- 
tions of some of the old books such as 
Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austin 
(Everyman’s Library, Dutton, $1.60), 
Vanity Fair or Pendennis, by Thackeray 
(Everyman’s Library, Dutton, $1.60), or 
Sentimental Tommy or A Window in 
Thrums, by Barrie (Scribner’s, $2)? 

Any one of these biographies or books 
of fiction would be equally appropriate 
for the girl graduating from college and 
the girl graduating from high school. In 
poetry, however, the college girl would 
probably prefer Renascence, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (Mitchell Kennerly, $2), 
or Candles That Burn, by Aline Kilmer 
(George H. Doran, $1.25) to either of the 
girl anthologies I named in the last para- 
graph. As for the college man who likes 
poetry, give him Salt Water Ballads, by 
John Masefield (Macmillan $2.80) or 
Chicago Poems, by Carl Sandburg (Henry 
Holt, $1.75) or The Collected Poems of 
Vachel Lindsay (Macmillan, $3.50). Inci- 
dentally, any of the travel books I have 
named ought to please the college man. 
New fiction for him? If not Drums, then 
why not Ordeal, by Dale Collins (Knopf, 
$2.50), a thrilling and well-written adven- 
ture story, or the already-mentioned Paul 
Bunyan by James Stephens? 


ND now what shall we choose for the 

June bride? For her, fiction is 
scarcely suitable unless you wish to give 
her several very good things such as a 
set of Jane Austin or two or three books 
by Barrie. One volume of history or 
biography would be quite sultahia: Seine 
ever; I suggest A Short History of the 
World, by H. G. Wells (Macmillan, $4), 
his The Outline of History in one volume, 
or Damaged Souls, biographical sketches 
by Gamaliel Bradford (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3), or the one-volume edition of Queen 
Victoria, by Lytton Strachey (Harcourt, 
$2.50). 

If you want something a “‘little nicer,” 
I can think of nothing more valuable and 
usable than The Outline of Art, in two 
volumes. This “guide to the great art 
treasures of the world” offers reproduc- 
tions of all the world’s greatest pictures in 
colors and in black and white. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $9). Any home would be 
proud to possess these books. 

As you will see, I have listed as a 
suitable gift for the June bride, that de- 
lightful volume, Home Life in Colonial 
Days, by Alice Morse Earle (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by the author herself, this 
book is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
Know also, O you mothers who may be 
reading this, it is a book eminently suited 
for reading aloud at home. 

A book as a gift—could there be a 
better, richer thing for our bestowing? 
Perhaps, but I can’t believe it. 
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Peonies— 
For Your First Planting 


We call this our “Backbone” Collection because 
each variety will always have a place in every well- 
selected Peony planting. It is a permanent investment 
in Peony satisfaction. 

Eachisan Approved Variety. The roots will be strong 
divisions from mature stock of Approved Quality, es- 
pecially grown to give quick-blooming results. 


This “Backbone” Collection, $15 
The 12 Best Peonies at Reasonable Prices 


James Kelway. Fine, flesh white, early............. 
Marie Jacquin. The waterlily white, midseason ..... 
Mme. Emile Lemoine. A wonderful white, midseason 
Baroness Schroeder. Beautiful rose white, late ...... 
Octavie Demay. Dwarf light pink, early............ 
Venus. Finest shell pink, midseason................. 
Reine Hortense. Very largehydrangea-pink, midseason 
Mme. Emile Galle. Delicate flesh-pink, late midseason 
Claire Dubois. Very large violet-rose, late. ......... 1.00 
Sarah Bernhardt. A divine pink, late midseason .... 2.50 
Karl Rosenfield. King of the reds, midseason ....... 2.00 
Adolphe Rousseau. Gorgeousdark red, early midseason 1.50 


All 12 Approved Varieties—$15 


Send your order now for this best-of-all Peony Collection to 
be shipped by express for early September planting. Or, you may 
select from the above at prices quoted. 


FREE Catalog of Approved Peonies 


Our Approved Peony List represents our selection of the tried 
and true “aristocrats” of the peony world, based on personal ex- 
perience in growing hundreds of varieties. 

Every root from our plantings must also be of Approved 
Quality. Stocks are selected both for vigor and quality of bloom, 
and are grown to maturity before being dug. 

Write today, before you forget for our 1926 Approved Peony 
Catalog. It also contains comprehensive lists of fine Irises, 
Gladioli, Tulips, Lilies and Phloxes. 


Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west 
of Baldwinsville on the Rochester-Syracuse highway. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 


Harry F. Little, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Baldwinsville, New York 
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Lasting Value 
with Oak Floors 


The thing to insist on, in materials that 
go into a home, is lasting value. This is 
particularly true of floor coverings, where 
the first cost of temporary coverings7is 
often the least part of the expense. Alter- 
ations and refittings, due to wear, and at 
last complete replacement, double the 
initial outlay. 

The superiority of Oak as the modern 
and always satisfying floor is due to the 
fact that first cost need not exceed per- 
ishable floor coverings, and at the same 
time it is a permanent floor, outlasting 
the house itself. Oak floors never need 
replacement, and add real value to the 
house for rental or resale. They save 
housework, and are sanitary. They are 
Nature’s beautiful product, improving 
in mellowness with age. 


Over old floors 


Lay Oak over worn floors in your present home 
at little expense, with the same advantages as if 
Oak had been laid originally. 

Mail the coupon below for fully illustrated 
booklet, ‘“The Story of Oak Floors.’* 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 





24 pages of valuable 
information for 
those about to build, 











or remodel, suggest- 
ing different grades 
for different rooms, 
parious finishes, 
sllustrated in color. 
With this “de luxe”’ 

you will re- 
ceive “How and 
Where to Use Oak 
Floors,” a booklet 











ARCHITECT BEFoRE 
BUILDING 

| Oak Fuooninc Bureau" ——ts=“‘(C.:;!;*~*;*~*~*~*~<C:;~*d 

866 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me ‘*The Story of Oak Floors,"’ 
and *‘How and Where to Use Oak Floors.”* 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


S° many good 


ideas have come 
in from you readers 
lately that Dad is 
going to use a num- 
ber of them this 
month. Really, 
wouldn’t you rather 
hear about sugges- 
tions and tips other 
folks have discov- 
ered, for a change? 
What have you to 
offer? 

By the way, a 
complete list of all 
available blueprints 
will be gladly mailed 
to anyone writing 
for it. 








Support for Ice 


Poirh resk3 Pick 

| a AGaUest Wall Mr, E. E. Brown 
of Wyoming, Iili- 
nois, says that the best idea he has in his 
kitchen is a single holder for the ice pick 
which sits against the wall near the 
refrigerator. A block of 
wood is cut to the shape 
shown and a hole bored 
thru it in such a manner 
that the pick, when in 
place, will appear just as 
shown. The block can be 
attached to the wall with 
screws or nails. 


That Garden Fence 


I asked ten home own- 
ers for a good garden 
fence design. Each design 
was different. It is a 
proposition to offer a 





somewhat more than two inches wide, 
and between every group of six is a board 
of double width. 

Anyway, what is just as important as 
design in a garden fence, is a bit of infor- 
mation regarding the setting of posts, 
bracing, types of supports, how to pre- 
vent dry and other kinds of rot, and so 
on. So we have prepared some worth- 
while data to go with these blueprints 
that will be of value to you, no matter 
what type of fence you build. All this 
information, the blueprints and specifica- 
tions, are available at 25 cents. Order 
your blueprints immediately. 


A Garden Retreat 


This seat and shady nook looks out 
upon a rectangular pool in a formal garden 
in Iowa. By this time the lattice is 
pretty well covered with foliage, but the 
picture shows the construction rather 
well. (See picture on opposite page.) 

Underneath lies a concrete slab, cast 
solid, four feet wide and twelve feet long. 
The columns were obtained at the local 
lumber yard, and the horizontal pieces 
overhead came from the same place, 











garden fence that will 
meet with general ap- 
proval. But so many of 
you have written us to 
show a fence that the bars are down. We 
all think that Mr. Sherlock’s fence, shown 
last year, is hard to beat. I’m not saying 
the fence shown isn’t as good—but it is 
different and has almost endless varia- 
tions. The illustration shows a portion 
of one panel. This particular type calls 
for pickets in groups of six, each being 



























































A garden fence of good design. Blueprints are available 





Cobblestones may often be used effectively when con- 
structing steps 


altho they did need the attention of a 
band saw to cut the scrolls before they 
were put in place. Most of the lattice 
are white pine batten strips. The seat 
itself is of concrete—a concrete slab— 
resting upon four concrete supports. This 
is a mighty nice addition to any garden, 
and is easily made. 
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Building Outside Steps 

Where the walk from the house to the 
street must be laid over steep ground, 
one or more series of steps become neces- 
sary. A good way to enhance the appear- 
ance of the job when done, is to use cob- 
blestone walls on each side as indicated 
in the illustration. Vari-colored stones 
of satisfactory hardness will lie easily in 
wall form. Notice that these stones have 
been used not only in finishing the walk, 
but for surfacing the front and back 
porches and for the drive as well. 


Cleaning Wall Paper 


This method for cleaning wall paper 
has been sent in and seems to be a good 
one. Take 1 heaping cup of flour, 1 table- 
spoonful of kerosene, 1 tablespoonful of 
salt, 2 tablespoonfuls of ammonia, and 
14 cupful of warm water. Mix these in- 
gredients together and boil until the 
flour is thoroly scalded, stirring con- 
stantly. Then knead with the hands and 
it is ready for use. Make balls of this sub- 
stance and clean the paper, using it as an 
eraser. 

How to Make a Sleeve Board 

No doubt this sleeve board will make 
an excellent addition to your ironing 
board. It is described by Mr. N. W. 
Robbins of Rochester, New Hampshire, 
who made it, as follows: 

“This sleeve board cost me twenty- 
three cents. Take a board 6 inches wide 
and 3 feet long and cut it so you will have 
two boards, one 16 inches long and the 
other 20 inches long. Taper the longer 
board to 33% inches at one end and round 
the corner at the other end. Round also 
the shorter board and connect them by 
means of a bolt run thru a large spool, 
long enough to hold the boards 61% inches 
apart. The nut can be tightened even 
tho set into the wood by turning or 
tightening with the base as a wrench. 
Some glue at the ends of the spool will 
hold it rigid.” 
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This good-looking garden furniture, which is 
described on the opposite page, is worthy of a 
place in any garden 


Painted Flower Pots Are Attractive 

A few minutes with clay flower pots 
and some leftover paint and a brush will 
turn that unsightly clay into beauty 
appropriate for any window. A home in 
California is made more attractive by 
any number of different designs painted 
on this type of flower pot. The work isn’t 
hard either. Sometimes the pots are 
painted one color (black, yellow or 
orange) with just a trace of design. Or 
elaborate wide borders of intricate design 
can be used, as best suits your fancy. Try 
this and see the difference. 


Tell us what you would like to have 
featured with blueprints soon. We have 
asked this before, but it pays. We want 
to show and give what you want. And 
write about home building, repair or tool 
problems, 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 




















What does 
your hobby really give you? 


EW hobbies give more satisfaction than woodworking. 
There is keen pleasure in making something with your 
own hands, a bookcase, boat, dog house, or any of the 
many things you would like to own. It is clean, healthy, 
relaxing exercise, too. 








There is no hobby that quite compares with the pleasure 
of working with tools. And good results require fine tools. 
Most carpenters use Stanley Tools—and they are the tools 
selected for use in manual training classes all over the 
country. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually 
accumulate your own set. 

For your convenience Stanley Tools are also sold in as- 
sortments. You will find various sets of fine tools in sturdy 
oak chests from $15 to $95. Or there are assortments of the 
same good tools in strong cardboard boxes, with simple 
directions for making your own chest, from $5 to $20. 


SS 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the full line of 
Stanley Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which 
describes Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. 
Address: The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use; 
Ask your hardware dealer 








STANLEY TOOLS 











THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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The dampened departure of the 
Tuesday Bridge Club convinced 

Rockwell Guppy that he 

must get Electric Garden Hose 


Ir you think too much of your 
time, money and temper to waste 
them struggling with quick-leaking 
hose, be sure you get Electric. 


There’s season after season of 
leakless service in Electric Gar- 
den Hose because it cannot kink. 
Kinks break hose down. Make 
cracks that grow into leaks and re- 
duce it to uselessness. But kinks 
can’t touch Electric Hose because 
it is made differently. 


It is seamless all the way 
through and built up to give 
supple strength. Layers of live 
rubber are reinforced with sinewy 
jackets of braided seine cord. 
Outer wear is locked out by the 
tough ribbed-rubber tread. The 
whole structure is vulcanized into 
a solid, resilient hose that cannot 
come apart—that stays sound and 
tight under punishment that soon 
wrecks common hose. 


When you get Electric, you are 
getting the finest product of hose 
specialists. The guarantee of the 
world’s largest makers of braided 
hose—manufacturers of fine hose, 
and nothing but hose, for over 
twenty-five years—is back of 
every foot you buy. 

Go to your hardware dealer, 
plumber, seedsman or rubber 
goods store today and get genuine 
Electric with the name moulded in. 
If your dealer does not carry it, 
write us and we'll arrange to have 


you supplied. 
» 


- . 
Blackfin Garden Hose 

Blackfin is a lighter,lower-priced hose 
that’s made the same way as Electric. 
It, too, is non-kink and is a mighty 
serviceable hose. For maximum ser- 
vice and longest life we recommend 
Electric Garden Hose. But if you 
want a lighter weight, popular-priced 
hose, get Blackfin. You can’t beat it 
for the money. The 54-inch size costs 16 
cents per foot at all good hose dealers. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Hose specialists—makers of water, garden, pneumatic, rock drill, 
rn air, steam and spray hose, and industrial hose for every purpose 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 24 
crowds these tourists, riding in their own 
airplanes, alight at the doors of the gay 
little sweet shops to cool their thirsty 
throats. 

Favorite stopping places of butterfly 
tourists are commonly known as butterfly 
weeds. They ought to be called butterfly 
flowers, for they are daintily beautiful, 
and in most places they are not numerous 
enough to make themselves a nuisance. 
You can always know the butterfly weed 
by its stalk of crimson adorned with bril- 
liant orange-red blossoms clustered among 
pointed green leaves. 

One of the greatest charms of the but- 
terfly weed is the fact that so many 
kinds of butterflies visit it. There are the 
gorgeous creatures in orange and black 
and the dignified swallow tails; there are 
the humble yellow ones and the little 
fellows all in plain white. This sweet shop 
is popular with many of these graceful 
winged folk, and watching the callers 
that come to this flower is a splendid way 
in which to study butterfly life. One of 
the best parts about it is that if these 
sweet shops are located in your garden, 
they will attract about as many visitors 
as they do by the side of the road. From 
June until September, butterfly weed 
hostesses are ready to furnish tasty lunch- 
es to all their customers. 

Butterfly weed is a small refined cousin 
of the milkweed. When its birdlike pods 
are dry in the fall, the seeds can be re- 
moved, and the on their stems are 
attractive in a winter bouquet. Some of 
the seeds, then, can be saved to plant the 
next spring. The plants will not blossom 
the first year, but from the second year on 
there will be plenty of flowers to please 
both the butterflies and you. Butterfly 
weed is especially fond of dry open places 
where it adds its happy color to brighten 
otherwise barren spots. 


A Plant That Eats Meat 

LANTS seem to be surprisingly ambi- 

tious sometimes. When they cannot 
get what they need in one way, they go 
to work to get it as best they can in some 
other manner. 

A little plant that you can find in the 
marshes of north-central United States is 
not able to get from the soil all of one 
kind of food, called nitrogen, that it 
requires. So it has added meat to its 
diet. And for making sure of a fresh 
“steak” or two occasionally, the plant 
has a clever device. It catches its victims 
alive! 

Each queer leaf, of which there are a 
dozen or more on a plant, is a complete 
pitcher, from handle to spout, and it is 
usually half filled with water. On this 
aceount, the plant is called the pitcher 
plant. Small flies and- bugs and- gnats 
walking or flying in thru the mouth to 
get a drink sees no danger at band. 
When they try to climb out, however, it’s 
a different matter. Little hairs on the in- 
side of the pitcher’s mouth point down 
and form a smooth velvet path for enter- 
ing; but when the visitors are ready to 
come out into the air again, the down- 
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Extend the Season for Salad 


Plants 
Continued from page 8 
delicacy. I like the variety Lucullus best 
on account of the extra-large white leaf 
base. 

Growing celery looks difficult when you 
look down a row of it all hilled up in Sep- 
tember but for the real garden enthusiast 
it is a grand sight and it is a job that he 
likes. On a small backyard lot last fall I 
saw enough fine celery being blanched 
to last an average sized family for two 
months at least, all in one fifty-foot row. 
The plants had been set out the third 
week in June and the varieties were Giant 
Paschal and White Plume. Of the two, 
White Plume is the choice for early eating 
as it blanches easily, but it does not keep 
quite so well as Giant Paschal. 

Celery banked with earth seems to have 
a richer flavor and a more crisp fiber than 
that which is bleached in any other man- 
ner. Also the banking of earth around 
the plants makes it possible for them to 
be left out thru rather severe weather, 
often thru November. Banking is more 
easily accomplished if a couple of boards 
are propped on either side of the row to 
hold the leaves in close together and up- 
right. Then after the earth has teen 
piled up, the boards are lifted out. 

Banking requires, however, that you 
leave plenty of space in between the rows. 
Three feet is none too much and an extra 
foot is better. A blanching method which 
serves quite as well and saves ground is 
the ground tile. It is usually necessary 
to cut away some of the outer leaves in 
order to get a plant into a four-inch tile, 
and the plants should be spaced six inches 
apart in the rows. A good way to do on 
the small home grounds is to allow the 
plants to grow up closely together, re- 
moving every other one when ready for 
blanching. The ones removed are taken 
with about half the root growth and set in 
three inches of sand in the cellar. This 
sand should be kept damp but no water 
must be put on the leaves. Pack as much 
into the box as it will hold. 

Mustard is another “boiling” green 
which deserves to be much better known 
than it is. It has a little sharpness to it 
that I like and that makes it good for 
combining with spinach or chard in a 
dish of greens. You will sow seed of this 
the last week in August for the latest 
crop. 

While the winter radish is not strictly 
a salad plant, I mention it here for the 
reason that it is such a useful and pretty 
garnish and is good as an appetizer, too. 
Our radish appetites seem to return along 
in November, about Thanksgiving time. 
Nestled in a hedge of parsley around the 
Thanksgiving turkey you will agree that 
they are altogether worth the time and 
effort of growing and lifting to a box of 
sand or earth in the basement. The 
medium-long red variety is the choice 
and makes quite lovely roses when you 
cut back petals from the base and allow 
the radishes to stand in cold water for a 
while. Sow the seed about the second 
week in August and lift the matured roots 
when hard frosts threaten to a box of wet 
sand in the basement. 
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Rough-texture effect in the 
Ashenhurst house, Chicago. 


WALLS ARE the largest single 
decorative element in a room, and 
reflect the character of a home, just 
as dress bespeaks the taste and 
charm of womankind. Handled 
properly, they provide an essential 
harmonizing background, blend- 
ing furnishings and hangings into 
a satisfying whole. 

Gypsolite is the tried and better 
gypsum wallboard that will not 
warp, shrink, or crack, 
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This home is thoroughly insulated 
against heat and cold Insulex. 


into an inviting den, a children’s 
playroom, or extra sleeping 
quarters. Partition off overly large 
rooms to give additional privacy 
and needed conveniences. Gypso- 
lite is sound-resisting. 


Hundreds of uses 


The spare room for the unex- 
pected guest can be made as attrac- 
tive as the rest of the house with 
Gypsolite. Basement 





and upon which any 
decorative finish may 
be applied. Rough 
textured finishes over 
Gypsolite may adorn 
principal rooms, as 
shown in the modern 
interiors illustrated 











Nailed direct to studs and rafters, 
or right over old, damaged walls, 


rooms such as laun- 
dry, fruit storage, or 
furnace room can be 
made clean, sanitary, 
and fire-resisting. 
Gypsolite has great 
insulating value, and 


will help to keep 








above, to vary the ef- 
fect of paint, paper, calcimine, or 
paneling. Flat, velvety, or semi- 
glossy surfaces are possible. 


In your present home 
Install Gypsolite right over old 
walls, at very reasonable expense. 
Gypsolite saws easily to fit per- 
fectly around doors and windows, 
and is easily and quickly installed. 
Convert the attic at small cost 


them cool in summer, 
and warm in winter. Garages can 
be protected by Gypsolite against 


intense cold and fire hazard. 


Ask about Gypsolite today 
Your local dealer will show you 
wide Gypsolite boards, and gladly 
quote costs without obligation. Or 
write us for illustrated literature, 
with suggestions for improving 
your home. 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY, 1153 Conway Bldg., Chicago 


GYPSOLITE _ 


ALLBOAR 


| UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY | 
111 W. Washington St. , Chicago 


Gypsolite is 6 ways better 


Greater strength, lighter weight, 
less breakage, better insulation: | 
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Please send me literature about Gypsolite and Insulex. | 


saws more easily, nails without | 

breaking the core. GMB. .vsscccrecoessecccosceccnenessscoooconenscccosoosccscceenes | 

For complete insulation, use Insulex, | I rncaprinetisenles scceninginiiimmscnnsinvennnnniennian | 
papsscesoosacasronsneuiilinesscenenbnanes BU, .ccorecreereces 


the gypsum insulation that pours. | City 


Write us for illustrated literature, 
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If our Colonial Forefathers 


had known Douglas Fir 


B fine old homes of colonial days are still standirg, monu- 

| ments to the endurance of wood. Today a still more useful 

wood — Douglas Fir is satisfying America’s love for colonial 

architecture. There are no limitations imposed upon the builder 

when Douglas Fir is used—any style of colonial architecture can 
be duplicated with wide vertical grain Douglas Fir side walls. 


Douglas Fir is the kind of wood that stays in place under 
trying conditions and because it is mostly all heartwood, weathers 
evenly without checking, splitting or warping. It takes paint and 
holds it. No wonder these inherent qualities are insurance against 
depreciation. Douglas Fir is 100 per cent adaptable for every 
foot of the exterior and interior woodwork of your home. 


How Douglas Fir became known back East 


Seven years ago, Douglas Fir was hardly known on the Atlantic Sea- 
board except by engineers who used it for beams and timbers in docks, 
wharfs and buildings where structural strength was the first requirement. 
In 1919 it began to ap there for the first time for home ee 
general use. The total shipments from the West Coast mills to the Atlantic 
Seaboard in 1920 were slightly in excess of 50 million board feet. 


Without any concentrated effort toward sales or advertising, this de- 
mand climbed to 1700 million board feet in 1925 — an increase in this 
territory alone of more than 3400 per cent in five years! As builders in the 
East began to know the value and merits of Douglas Fir, they rapidly 
put it into use, and once used, Douglas Fir sells itself. 

Well manufactured Douglas Fir has wide distribution and is avail- 
able to the builder. Practically every important lumber market in the 
United States handles it. 


An illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written by a forester, telling why 
this is the wood of tomorrow as well as today, and how to use it, sent on 
request. cAddress WEST COAST LUMBER TRADE EXTENSION BUREAU, 

5560 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR - WEST COAST HEMLOCK - WESTERN RED CEDAR - SITKA SPRUCE 


las Fir 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT 
} LUMBER SUPPLY 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 11 


cord School of Philosophy is launched. 
In her diary, she writes: “The philoso- 
phers begin to swarm and the buzz starts 
tomorrow. How much honey will be 
made is still doubtful, but the hive is 
ready and the drones also.” There were 
thirty students—‘Father, the dean. He 
has his dream realized at last, and is in 
glory, with plenty of talk to swim in. 
People laugh, but will enjoy something 
new in this dull old town . . . ” Amonth 
later: “The town swarms with budding 
philosophers, and they roost on our steps 
like hens waiting for corn. Father revels 
in it, so we keep the hotel going, and try 
to look as if we liked it.” Then, the 
practical wisdom that so often crops out: 
“If they were philanthropists, I should 
enjoy it; but speculation seems a waste 
of time when there is so much real work 
crying to be done. Why discuss the ‘un- 
knowable’ till our poor are fed and the 
wicked saved?” 

As if these cares and this feverish anx- 
iety to serve every whim of the mem- 
bers of the family were not enough; 
when she was able to make head in spite 
of the great burden they constituted, her 
beloved “Marmee” passed away and was 
placed beside the lonely grave in Sleepy 
Hollow cemetery. And they had just 
recovered from that shock, it seemed, 
when even a heavier burden fell upon 
them out of a clear sky. The favorite 
May, doing so well in her art that even 
Ruskin paused to praise it, after two 
years of such happiness that even Louisa 
warned herself in her diary that it could 
not last—was snatched away from them, 
three weeks after giving birth to Louisa 
May Nieriker in Paris. Again, the kindly 
Emerson came to break the news to 
them, but Louisa tells us that she knew 
it the day before. In time, little Lulu 
comes to her namesake—“Marmer” and 
the diary is full of yearning of her great 
mother-heart, at last, to be a “Marmee,” 
in truth. 


RCHARD HOUSE is located on the 

Lexington Road, under the stiff hill 
that pushes its blunt nose right into Con- 
cord Town. Next door is Wayside, the 
last home of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
up towards town, just at the bend in the 
road, is the home of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, friend and godfather to the Alcotts 
in all the days of their adversity. 

One cannot lay eyes on Orchard House 
without being instantly captivated by its 
exquisite charm. Its setting is superb, 
nestling as it does at the foot of the hill 
under “our Revolutionary elms.” I first 
came to it on a hot July afternoon, dusty 
and tired from hours of tramping in the 
vicinity. To sink down on the seat, under 
those giant trees so close to the comfort- 
able old house was very restful, indeed. 

There is a quality of strength and 
sturdiness in Orchard House that adds 
to this feeling. It dates back to the very 
beginnings, a portion of the old house 
going back to the sixteen fifties. I spent 
hours wandering thru it, listening to the 
prim little Concord guide tell the story 
of the life that had been lived there by 
the Alcott family, a family the like of 
which we probably will never see again. 

Three or four things-stand out about 
it in my mind. The first is the room up- 
stairs on the right, where Louisa May 
Alcott wrote many of her books. The 
glass-topped table where she wrote, the 
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little personal trinkets about, the old- 
fashioned rockers, the pictures on the 
walls, the inevitable links to the family 
she loved so well. 

To the rear of her room is the room of 
May, the “Amy” of “Little Women,” 
whose pathetic career gave so much of 
early promise, but was cut off so soon. 
On the walls and doors are still pre- 
served some of her sketches which her 
facile pencil scribbled over every avail- 
able spot. They are now protected under 
glass, with that tender regard for their 
hint of the love they must have won all 
thru years since gone. 

And I was interested in the room im- 
mediately under May’s room, reached by 
a narrow stairway, opening at the side 
of the fireplace, where the Alcott girls 
used to act out their little plays for the 
amusement of the family and their 
friends, running up to May’s room to 
change their costumes. Most of “Little 
Women” was gotten right in this house, 
within that family circle, and a good 
share of it in this very room. 

To the front are the “sitting room” 
and the library of the venerable “Dean,” 
where he was so happy and contented, 
in good years and in lean, for a quarter 
of a century. It does not seem, aside 
from the very first few months, that 
Louisa May Alcott ever cared very much 
for Orchard House. Her existence was 
not totally dependent upon it—it repre- 
sented too much of a burden, and she 
was quite content to escape it at times. 


T was inevitable, in this atmosphere 

of literature and philosophy in which 
she was reared, that Louisa May Alcott 
should go far in the world. At the age of 
eight we find her writing a very credit- 
able poem to “The First Robin.” While 
there was a period of groping and a 
period of apprenticeship, such as all 
must serve regardless of background, all 
the straws pointed in the same direction. 

The most wonderful thing in all her 
training was the close-knit interests of 
the entire family. Speculation on life 
and the things of life was the bread and 
meat of A. Bronson Alcott and it seems 
that the mother always resorted to the 
pencil when she wanted to discuss little 
affairs of the heart with her girls. It 
was all very beautiful, this note passing 
between mother and daughters, and very 
instructive. Another thing the mother 
did, in these early years, which set the 
young mind on the road to authorship, 
was to insist upon the keeping of a daily 
journal which the mother often read and 
discussed with her girls. 

In one place, in the early years, one 
finds this characteristically blunt ent 
of childhood: “I am so cross I wish 
had never been born.” And a few lines 
below, this note: “My dearest Louy: I 
often peep into your diary, hoping to 
see some record of more happy » Has 
‘Hope and keep busy,’ dear daughter, 
and in all perplexity or trouble come 
freely to your Mother.” And, just be- 
low, the fine torrent of childhood’s re- 
sponse: “Dear Mother—You shall see 
more happy days, and I will come to you 
with my worries, for you are the best 
woman in the world. L.M.A.” There 
are little notes of praise, and “kisses on 
your lips when you are asleep,” for the 
fine, generous things done during the 
day; one also finds frank discussion of 
faults seen that should be corrected, and 
thru it all runs a very tender chord of 
love and understanding that is indicative 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK AEG. V. §. PAT. OFF. 


In buying a tire you should take into consideration 
the roads you travel and the loads you carry. 


In the complete Fisk line you will find a tire designed 
for every car, every type of service, every road con- 
dition. 


Fisk Tires are economical from the initial cost to the 
last mile. 
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How Betsy Ross Made “‘Old Glory” 


in “Homes of Famous Americans” 


HOMES OF FAMOUS 4 


y AMERICANS 





June 14th is Flag Day, the anniversary of 
the birth of “Old Glory.” Do you know how 
the flag came to be made? How it happened 
that Betsy Ross was selected for this impor- 
tant work? What very important suggestion 
she made to the Committee concerning the 
stars? How she came to know so much about 
the stars? These and many other questions 
are answered in the sketch on “The Home of 
Betsy Ross” in Vol. I of “Homes of Famous 
Americans.” : 

Read the story again, learn why it is that 
Betsy Ross is the patron saint of the unsung 
heroes, wherever they may be; “the people 
who go down to the docks,” reads an extract 
from the chapter, “and the marketplaces in the 
gray dawn, hurrying and shivering to thank- 
less tasks; the people who haul and maul and 
mine, opening up the forests, tearing out the 
bowels of the earth, carrying the raw mate- 
rials to the ends thereof, and back again—that 
others may live in comparative splendor ; the 
people who work with their bodies, an ounce 
at a time ebbing out, a fiber broken down, a 
cell destroyed—on the altar of progress; the 
people who must do what they are told to do, 
or open the door to the wolf; the people who 
are not yet free economically, as they are 
politically. These are the unsung heroes, the 
millions of mites who merely do their work as 
well as they can, hour after hour, day after day.” 

You can read the complete story in the pri- 
vacy of your own home, and the story of 
twenty-three other famous men and women. 
It is a book your boys and girls will welcome. 
Your copy will be mailed promptly. 


Better Homes AND GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Just Off The Press 


“Homes of Famous Ameri- 
cans” contains the first twenty- 
four of the sketches you have 
enjoyed so much in Better 
Homes and Gardens (see con- 
tents below). A fine, large 
book, 614x9% inches, contain- 
ing over 325 pages, 24 full- 
page plates, bound in sturdy 
green cloth, cover in three 
colors and stamped in gold. 
Large type, on heavy book 
stock, with generous margins. 
Gold tops. A book you'll prize 
for its sheer beauty. 


‘*Your stories on ‘Homes 
of Famous Americans’ are 
little gems of art. They are 
quite as noteworthy for what 
you leave unsaid as for what 
they contain.’’ 

—Mra. Sheldon P. Clark, 

**Chaguan,’’ Aurora, Ohio. 


‘It is indeed a most at- 
tractive book and will be 
valued both by those who 
know and those who desire to 
know these historic places.’’ 
—wW. J. Cameron, Editor, 
Dearborn Independent, 

Dearborn, Michigan. 





Contents of the Book 


I—Mt. Vernon, the home of 
George Washington. 
II—The Hermitage, the Home of 
Andrew Jackson 
satis Home of Abraham 
Home of 


1V—Beauvoir, The 
Jefferson Davis 
V—The Home of Betsy Ross 
IV—Hardscrabble, the Cabin 
Home of Grant 
VII—T he Home of General 
Zachary Taylor 
VIII—Mt. Pleasant, The Home of 
Benedict Arnold 
IX—Eliza House, Where Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Met Eliza = 
X—The Home of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 

XI—Arlington, The Home of 
General Lee 
XII—Carlyle nue, Shrine of 


X11I—Craigie Howe, The Home of 
N—-e ae ‘My Old Ken- 


XV—Paul Revere's Hom 
XVI—Ashiand, the Home of Henry 


Clay 
XVII—W aiden, The Rendezvous of 


XVIII—Monticello, the Home of 
T erson 


XX—wWilliam Penn's Home 
sai de, The Home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
XXII—The Home of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden 
XXIII—**Home, Sweet Home,” Boy- 
hood ——y of John How- 


ard 
XXIV —Waynesborourh, The Home 
*““Mad Anthony” Wayne 


$3.00 











er ; 


Here is my remittance of $3.00 er ce cost and postage of a cloth-botind 


copy of Homes of Famous Americans, which 
paid. 


understand will be delivered, post- 


eoceeecseeeeeeeeeeee reese eeeeee 
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(Check, money order or draft should be enclosed.) 
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of the strong family sense enjoyed by 
the Alcotts. When a family is not overly 
successful in facing the world, it turns 
more in upon itself and develops its own 
inter-dependent relations. An embattled 
family is the strongest family. 

One day, when Louisa had called one 
of her sisters “mean,” her father re- 
quired her to go to the dictionary and 
look up the meaning of that word. We 
see the remorse it brought her young 
heart when she discovered that it stood 
for the same thing as “base” and “con- 
temptible.” 

We find also revelations of the great 
experiences that came to her. One entry 
will, I think, suffice: “I had an early run 
in the woods before the dew was off the 
grass. The moss was like velvet, and as 
I ran under the arches of yellow and red 
leaves I sang for joy, my heart was so 
bright and the world so beautiful. I 
stopped at the end of the walk and saw 
the sunshine out over the wide ‘Virginia 
meadows.’ It seemed like going thru a 
dark life or grave into heaven beyond. 
A very strange and solemn feeling came 
over me as I stood there, with no sound 
but the rustle of the pines, no one near 
me, and the sun so glorious, as for me 
alone. It seemed as if I felt God, as I 
never did before and I prayed in my 
heart that I might keep that happy sense 
of nearness all my life.” And under this, 
in 1885, the woman wrote the benedic- 
tion to what the girl had prayed for— 
“I have, for I most sincerely think that 
the little girl ‘got religion’ that day in 
the woods when dear mother Nature led 
her to God.” 

There came that longing, early in life, 
to see the family secured against the 
adversity and the struggles that had 
hemmed it in so long, and the determina- 
tion to prove that “tho an Alcott I can 
support myself.” That dear dream has 
lurked in the bosom of all of us at times. 

Sometimes, I catch myself laughing 
out loud at our ingrown fear of selfish- 
ness. It is one of the hobgoblins of 
the dark night of yesteryear which we 
still clutch to our bosoms. But, theorize 
on it as we may, men are not moved to 
do any great or lasting thing merely for 
themselves. Separate men, coop them 
up by themselves, shear them of obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, and they will 
do nothing but fill their bellies and wal- 
low in the luxury of decadence. 

I know full well they do preen their 
feathers and strut up and down before 
their fellows under the edifying and de- 
lightful delusion that they are quite suf- 
ficient unto themselves. I see them 
scrambling to the heights of fame and 
power, proclaiming to all who will listen 
that they do it for themselves, but when 
we take our pen-knives and pry open 
their inner cases we do read the riddle of 
their ways better than they know them 
themselves. 

It is true—paradox tho it be—that the 
distance a man may go on the road to 
High Olympus is determined by the load 
he carries. Heap no burdens upon him, 
remove every fetter, take every care 
away from him, and his shout will never 
be heard on the hilltops. Merely to carry 
Self to Olympus is not enough. 

We seek to reach the fabled City of 
the Gods because of the others we may 
take with us. And the more we do for 
ourselves, the more we are forced to do 
for others; the higher we go, the more 


we drag with us, And the rewards of 
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fame are sweet to our ears merely that 
we may lay them at the feet of others— 
that someone may see and hear the 
tumult and the shouting, someone whose 
touch it is that keeps the mainspring 
wound and the machinery of our ambi- 
tion well oiled. 

Miss Alcott’s whole life was dedicated 
to the service of her family, to the serv- 
ice of others. Those of us who dip into 
the record today cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the great burden she so cheer- 
fully assumed and so heroically carried. 
To her, her books were but a means to 
an end—greater happiness and security 
for her family. 

Altho of a strong and robust type, she 
shattered her health during the Civil 
War in her service as a nurse. From 
this she never fully recovered, but it was 
out of this experience that her first fame 
came. Her first recognition came in 
“Thoreau’s Flute,” which was composed 
one night at the hospital at Georgetown, 
and her first prose work to win attention 
was “Hospital Sketches.” From that 
point on, in spite of her weakened physi- 
eal condition, she marched on to fame 
and success. 

Her books, more than the books of 
any other writer, were grounded in her 
own experiences and the experiences of 
her family. Her great audience was child- 
hood and youth, and they loved her, as 
they do today, with sheer abandon. 
While there was much suffering and al- 
most continual disappointment, her sto- 
ries seemed to become more happy and 
spritely as the years went on. Her 
“Under the Lilacs,” one of the happiest 
and sweetest, was largely written at the 
bedside of her dying mother. 

Her passion was her family. Even her 
books were grounded in it. She ruth- 
lessly shut out every personal consider- 
ation to bring her family that ease and 
pleasure she thought it deserved. And 
she won because no cause is holier, be- 
cause of the very burdens she carried, 
because, in her “selfishness” for fame and 
success she completely lost her own self. 





Key to Planting Plan 


Continued from ~age 23 


Key Latin Name Common Name 
1. Quercus virginiana Live oak 

2. Grevillea robusta Silk oak 

3. Eucalyptus robusta Eucalyptus 

4. Cinnamomum camphora Gamebor tree 

5. Jacaranda mimosaefolia Jacaranda 

6. Citrus grandis Grapefruit 

7. Citrus sinensis Sweet orange 

.. Bauhinia purpurea Mountain ebony 


. Dendrocalamus latiflorus 
10. Oreodoxa regia 

11. Cocos plumosa 

12. Cocos nucifera Cocoanut palm 
13. Yucca aloifolia Spanish bayonet 
14. Cupressus sempermrens stricta Italian cypress 

15. Cephalotarus pedunculata Japanese yew 

16. Retinospera plumosa Plume white cedar 
17. Biota orientalis pyramidalis Arborvitae 

18. Thuja globosa Globe arborvitae 


Giant bamboo 
Royal palm 
Plumy cocoanut 


19. Pittosporum tobira Tobira shrub 
20. Eugenia uniflora Surinam c 
21. Plumbago capensis Leadwort 


22. Allamanda neriifolia 
23. Malvaviscus grandiflora Turkscap 


24. Ligustrum lucidum Wax privet 

25. Hibiscus rosa sinensis Hibiscus 

26. Euphorbia pulcherrima Poinsettia 

27. Ilex vomitoria Yaupon 

28. Jasminum primulinum Primrose jasmine 
29. Abelia grandiflora Abelia 

39. Nerium oleandar Oleander 

31. Azalea indica Indian azalea 

32. Ardisia crenulata Ardisia 


33. Raphiolepis indica Indian hawthorne 
3t. Acalypha rosea Chenille plant 

35. Tabernaemontana cashmere Pinwheel flower 
36. Gardenia jasminoides Cape jasmine 

37. Photinia serrulata Photinia 

33. Lagestroemia indica Crapemyrtle 

39. Ficus pumila Creeping fig 

49. Wisteria chinensis Wisteria 

41. Bignonia tenusta Flame vine 


Note: This list is for use in Florida and other states of 
similar latitude or semi-tropicai flora. 
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Add Beautiful Tulips 
To Your Garden 


Elliott’s truly regal kinds, big bulbs, the very choicest produced for 1926, 
sure to live, sure to make vigorous growth, true to type, gloriously beau- 
tiful. The name of Elliott’s has been a guarantee of the best for forty years. 


SPECIAL OFFER till July Ist 


To be planted in the fall. Bloom in May—Stems over two feet tall. 
Flowers often 31% inches in diameter. Five varieties, superb in size, form 
and color. 


Clara Butt—Delicate salmon-pink. Farncombe Sanders—Fiery scarlet. 
Euterpe—Mauve-lavender. Extra fine. Pride of Haarlem—Deep old rose. 


Madame Krelage—Pink. Light bordered. 
$ 2 -60 


Collection D, 50 Bulbs 
Collection A, same as above and in addition these five equally desirable varieties. 


10 each kind 


Baronne de la Tonnaye— Vivid pink. Dream—Lovely delicate lilac. 
Bronze Queen—Buff and golden bronze. Faust—Velvety maroon-purple. 
Glow—Deep glowing vermilion. 


10 kinds, 10 bulbs each kind, 100 bulbs in all....... scedesveceen™ $4.95 


Collection B, 250 bulbs, 25 each of 10 kinds...................$12.00 
Order now. Pay in the Fall when Bulbsarrive. Late ordersrisk disappointment. 


Elliott’s Book of Bulbs for 1926. Very 

FREE -ieipiu. Hundreds of practical sugges- 
tions for growing Tulips, Hyacinths, 

Daffodils, Lilies, and other bulbs, indoors or out. 
Profuse illustrations—many in natural colors. Send 


for it today. Place bulb orders early. 
(Established 1889) 


Address C16 Magee Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Elliott Nursery Company 
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shed do without 


is the Tile which she énsisted on having in her new bathroom. 


Her house was to cost less than $9,000. Some ‘‘cuts’” had to be made. But she said she'd 
do without something else rather than sacrifice the Tile. Everybody who has been in 


her home sees how wise she was. 


She has a beautiful modern bathroom—a constant satisfaction and a good investment. It 
is easy to clean—the Tile will never need refinishing —and there's the pleasure of 


know1a 
value of the house. 


that two or three times what the tilework cost was added to the real estate 


Even if your house costs as little as $3,000, tiling contractors in your locality can show you 
how to use some Association Tiles to wonderful advantage. 


Write for free booklet—Beautiful Association Tiles. 
ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1044 SEVENTH AVENUE 


Beaver Fatts, Pa. 


ss ASSOCIATION TILES 





ALHAMBRA TILE CQ., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Lid., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG CO., Covington, Ky 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N J 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N. J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO , Old Bridge, N.J. 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. ¥. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perch Amiboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 











W hat are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the idea! sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Sairkquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your oprehiome and we wil) do 
. therest. No obligation on your part. Mak- 
me ere also of Ban Equip Waterless Toilets. 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 


803 Free Caress 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
KISKIMINETAS $008 Foe ors 


Pre 

school 
system teaches boys how to study, to recognise his own abilities. All 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. A ace for your bov. 



















Address DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., PRESIDENT 
Box 855 ° ~ Saltsburg, Pa. 












Distinctive stationery with that crisp banknote 
“feel” of quality. Heavy white sheets, 6 x 7 
inches, printed in dark blue in the top center 
with your name and address or any form you 
wish up to four lines. Envelopes to match, with 
each flap printed in the same way. 

For your own use or for gift purposes this sta- 
tionery is most attractive and practical. 
Stationery will be sent postpaid the same week 
order is received. Please send cash with your order— 
$1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 envelopes. Write 
POST PAID or print address plainly. 


LETTERCRAFT 33 Carmi Illinois 
50 Lovely Paneled Visiting Cards, 


Beautifully Printed in Typo Old English Text, sent 
to you for 60e. 100, $1.00. Correct sizes for Mrs., Miss, 
Mr. Send cash, check or P. O. Order. ° 
Longwell, Longwell Bldg., Fresno, California. 








Readers of Better Homes and Gardens may feel 
safe ip answering any of our advertisements. 
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In Honor of The Bride 


Continued from page 21 


tive design and attractive color scheme. 
Nor is this commendable rivalry peculiar 
to the manufacturers of washing ma- 
chines, for any number of other pro- 
ducers have learned that attractiveness 
and usefulness can be synonymous with- 
out lessening in the slightest the working 
excellence of the product. Indeed, in the 
last decade, practically every household 
furnishing has been vastly improved 
from the standpoint of artistic quality. 
The contemporary bride has, therefore, 
a much better chance to escape ill-chosen 
gifts than either her mother or her 
mother’s mother had. 

People having in mind to present gifts 
of a practical sort presumably know the 
bridal couple well enough to ascertain 
whether or not such gifts will be wel- 
come before making a selection. If that 
rule were invariably followed, a multi- 
tude of mistakes would be avoided. 
Then, too, duplication of gifts would be 
reduced or prevented altogether, and 
harmony would assuredly be promoted 
in the entire scheme of furnishing. This 
is not at all a revolutionary suggestion. 
It is merely a sensible extension of the 
practice now ordinarily followed in ar- 
ranging “showers” for  brides-elect. 
Carrying the plan still further, there is 
sound merit in the idea of a group, in- 
stead of buying trivial offerings as indi- 
viduals, uniting to buy some larger and 
more important gift, that will long be a 
source of pride and pleasure to the re- 
cipients. 


(, Roup giving could, for instance, 
achieve something of living room 
utility, such as an ornamental radio equip- 
ment or a phonograph, a handsome table, 
bookease or armchair, any one of which 
would be a really helpful addition to a 
new home. Extra armchairs of the small 
boudoir type are also likely to be wel- 
comed, as they add very materially to 
the charm and comfort of bedrooms. 
Then, if the bridal home is devoid of a 
built-in breakfast nook, a tiny breakfast 
table and matching chairs for a sunny 
corner of the kitchen are likely to strike 
a responsive chord. This would also be 
true of a well-designed porch suite of at- 
tractive coloring in wicker, fiber, reed or 
willow. Dining room gifts should, as a 
rule, not be indulged in without consul- 
tation with the potential recipients, be- 
cause the majority of householders still 
cling tenaciously to the idea of a some- 
what formal scheme of furnishing, with 
a suite of furniture as the basis. Of 
course, there is now a tendency to de- 
part from this traditional treatment, 
due probably to the increasing use of 
dining alcoves, but generally speaking, 
furniture of harmonious design and uni- 
form finish remains the standard equip- 
ment for dining rooms. 

Any average bride would react favor- 
ably to such a gift as a well-equipped 
kitchen cabinet of either steel or wood, 
provided that its finish harmonized with 
the color scheme selected for the kitchen. 
Refrigerators and electric fireless cookers 
are other modern kitchen furnishings 
likely to be widely acceptable as gifts. 
A tea wagon, or, to use its newer and far 
more expressive name, a “table service 
wagon,” is also a sensible gift: one that 
will mean a wonderful saving in labor, 
time and steps in the serving of meals. 
Electricity is a boon in relation to gift 
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giving, for there are numberless devices 
operated electrically that are now avail- 
able as useful gifts. To mention but a 
few, percolators, toasters, plates and 
irons immediately come to mind, but a 
search thru any electric goods emporium 
will quickly treble that brief list. 

The floors of a bridal home suggest 
still other gifts. Thus, if her furnishing 
budget be none too generous, the June 
bride will probably doubly appreciate a 
gift of linoleum, beautiful in coloring and 
design, as the new linoleums are, and of 
enduring quality; a delightful back- 
ground for the rugs which may be 
acquired by gift or purchase. Rugs, of 
course, are almost in the nature of a 
“staple” gift, and they are sure to be 
acceptable, if their donors use proper 
discernment in regard to pattern, hue 
and quality. 

There is, be it duly emphasized, no 
real economy in rugs of inferior quality, 
whether they are of oriental or domestic 
workmanship, for the too-cheap rug 
quickly loses whatever sightliness 1t may 
originally possess. If a gift is to take 
the form of rugs, by all means, there- 
fore, let the choice be made deliberately, 
and with the importance of superior 
quality ever uppermost. But after all, 
why confine that cautionary word to 
rugs? Instead, let every household gift 
bought in honor of the bride be selected 
with the most painstaking care, that it 
may prove immediately welcome and en- 
duringly satisfying. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Grey who writes 
these interesting articles on decorating 
and furniture will be glad to help you 
make your home more attractive by sug- 
gesting color schemes and furniture ar- 
rangements. Write him concerning your 
problems, enclosing a stamp for reply. 
Address John Lynne Grey, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Four Dining-room-less Houses 
Continued from page 15 


Hanging wall cabinets are also appro- 
priate and decorative. If you like, you 
might have one of the china closets in the 
form of a pass-cupboard, opening into 
both kitchen and living room. 

It is necessary, of course, to plan easy 
access between kitchen and living room 
in the dining-room-less house. A service- 
wagon is desirable, but not essential. 

One bit of furnishing which you will 
appreciate very much is a tall folding 
screen with which you can veil the dining 
end of the room during the preparation 
for meals and the clearing-up process. The 
screen can be folded against the wall 
when not in use. 

The less intrepid adventurer into the 
field of homebuilding may perhaps prefer 
to salve her conscience by indicating a 
division point between the dining and 
living portions of the room. A ceiling 
beam at that point will do this, or the 
ceiling may be furred down to form a 
plaster beam, supported by plaster or 
ray pilasters against the wall at each 
side. 

In response to our readers’ requests 
that we show some dining-room-less 
houses, we present here several delightful 
plans for small houses without regulation 
dining rooms. These are convincing proof 
that a home need be no less charming, 
beautiful or carefully planned merely 
because it is small. 
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your needs? Here is where Duro steps in and takes away 
the uncertainties. 


guarantee you satisfactory water service — or your money back. ; 


~ supply of water under uniformly strong pressure from well or cistern. 


Duro automatic water 
softeners are bringing the 
joy of soft water to old and 
new homes wherever the 


water is hard. 


You can get expert ad- 
vice from Duro Engineers 
entirely. free and without 
obligation. Write for Free 
Consultation Blank. 

























THE DURO COMPANY 


406 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 











as low as $195 f. o. b. factory. 


nized by their distinctive grey 
enamel, 
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Satisfactory Water Serv 


Duro Guarantees 





World’s largest manufacturers of case’ cbselocs, all eld-etyie, bend 
water systems and water softeners. 1 mee yap eae 
Duro products are easily recog- stall. No attention required. Priced 
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~ With the right water system in the right place, satistactory 
| water service is assured. What is the right water system for — 


all 


Duro specializes exclusively in water systems and water softeners. Whatever 
your requirements may be, Duro can meet them with the right water system and 


_. Thousands of Duro systems are in daily use in suburban residences, village © 
. homes, farms, country estates, golf clubs, etc., automatically furnishing a constant _ 
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CRANE-WARLO WATER SOFTENER | Loganberries in the Backyard 


Continued from page 17 

that grows milder in flavor as the berry 
grows from bright to darker red, and 
when fully ripe on the vines to deep 
purple. 

After the first requirement of mild 
climate has been attained, loganberries, 
of which there are two varieties, the 


: Logan blackbe d th hl 
clean, soft, Lee eee so in. mh Mae 


THEN well-drained soil, which if well enriched 


. eH AN : : 
y ||! with stable manure, will produce larger 


ater berries. I recall the marked success that 
eO% fig 
fh MEH) 
f ; i 








my mother used to have with loganberries 
which she had planted around the high 
chicken wire netting of her chickenyard. 
Fertilized with chicken manure, on the 
top only, they were marvelous in size, 
much the same as the Phenomenals of 
Pearl Davis. Loganberries do not like 
strong winds and if your land lies so that 
they must face a continual wind, you 
will have better success by placing a wind- 

break to protect them. 
; Tho you will have earlier bearing 
AT every faucet you now can have running water as from roots or hothouse plants, yet the 
soft as fresh falling rain. For the Crane-Warlo best loganberries are grown from tips. 


a: : Nursery plants will bear the second year 
Water Softener takes the harsh lime and magnesia out of after planting, rather lightly, and’ the 


hard water. No chemicals of any kind are added. Only third year in profusion. Tip plants will 


the destructive minerals are removed. Then, everything not commence to bear till the third year 
from planting. 





done with water is improved. Meats and vegetables are In Oregon and Washington loganberry 
tenderer, tea and coffee more flavorous. Shampooing, plants are set out in March, sometimes, 
washing, and bathing reach real luxury. Clothes wash tho, oo a = middle =f “— Re 
. Z ground that has been previously plan 
whiter and last longer. And the soap savings alone prac aad well tilled, but in southern California. 
tically repay your entire investment. Don’t merely go on they may be planted as early as January. 
hating hard water. Find out how easily and economically Loganberries in this warmer country do 


. not grow so large or juicy as in the milder 
Write for an inter- northern states of the Pacific Coast. 


esting and educative 

— ~s = — PLANT your backyard row of berries 
iiioae ae, parallel to the prevailing direction 
to-the-poirit, and of the wind. Thrust your spade into the 


i witho lling it o 
ae, CRANE CO., 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO ground, and without pulling it out force 


; it upward, then slip your plant into the 
eee ara hole and stamp around it lightly with 


SS SS you entry your foot to firm the earth again. Handle 


you can rid yourself of its vexations and damage. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Micnican Avenug, CuicaGo ; —-— your plants as little as possible before 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet explain- “ey Stn planting, and if the roots appear to be 


ing the blessings of running soft water at every faucet. 


rather dry wet them thoroly before plac- 
ing in the ground. 

It is pleasing to know that loganberries 
are perennial and once you’ve planted 
them, if you live in Oregon they are good 
for twenty years - -. hag’ in — 
The fornia for only a third of this length o 
most useful material for time. The pe however, are biennial. 


Home and Garden They require a year to achieve their 


There are so many uses for CEL-O-GLASS, the unbreakable glass er owth and after bearing their harvest of 
substitute, in your home that once you try it you will be delight- | luscious fruit their work is done and they 


oy poem = greene arti die down, but the ever-ready roots have 
SS is a tough, durable material that is wherever . F 

lass is required. It lets through the vitalizing, health-producing already given birth to new shoots that 
: wot rays of the sun in great abundance. Ordinary glass | wij] furnish next year's crop. It will not 
eeps these rays out, : S h t 
When used for chicken house windows, CEL-O-GLASS makes be necessary to a y ‘the vay = 
chicks grow faster and healthier and makes them lay more eggs. | year, for if you &@ Ow em : ra he 
Use it for hotbed sash, coldframes, summer camps and cottages, sun round till the following spring you will 
porches, cellar, garage and barn doors and windows, and many other g 1 ints 
places. Fasten it with a hammer and tacks. Anybodycan doit. | have numerous new p ants at poin 
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Street and No 











City and State 



















. : wh ane or -— a. yyy ye ~~ Png ae gee where the tips met the ground. 
3LASS, send us $3. or a 3-foot -foot trial size : ; j 
mea roll, postpaid. Only one to each person. rite for instruc- Pearl Davis grows her loganberries mn 
tive folder No. 36. three vines that she has trained on a 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED irtv- is. he leaves the canes 
21 Spruce Street New York, N. ¥, | thirty-foot trellis. S 


on the ground all winter, and begins put- 
“es | ting them up about February, after the 
. bluster of winter has about passed. Her 

a trellis is oblong in shape and made of 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFR No. 12 wire, fastened in three rows to 


four cedar posts about seven feet high 
and three feet apart. Her plants grow 











BUILD SHIP MODELS! Tru WM ZEEMAN MALAY | square in the middle of the oblong and in 


The mest vonutill’ doge tm the word elit training them she brings the canes to the 


Easy to build and sell. Plans and instruc- 

tions: Pirate ship, 52c-Santa a ty $103 rn n : 

’ = ol e 

Hudson "Halt Moon decor all oF $3.90 herds, piny with your kiddicg Write top level, throwing half the vines to one 
ARTS GU spec action : ~— I side 


405R Eleventh Ave., + Milwaukee, Wis SucwoNT KENNELS, Hox 160, Moot and half to the other, from whence 
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they fall in healthy profusion over the 
three rows of wires. 

There are various ways of training 
loganberries. In Oregon the three-wire 
system is found most in use, while in 
California the two-wire system is favored. 
By the weaving system each cane is 
wound separately on the wires to expose 
as large as possible a bearing surface to 
the sun. Californians often prefer the 
rope system in which all the canes are 
brought to the top wire in a bundle and 
then wrapped around the wires. Some 
Californians divide the canes into four 
parts, two parts to the upper wire and 
two to the lower wire. But whichever 
system is used one should cut away all 
canes not long enough to trellis, as they 
tax the strength of the other canes. 
Loganberries require little pruning. 

While authorities recommend where 
winters are very mild that loganberries, 
after the old canes have been cut out, be 
retrained immediately after bearing, 
Pearl Davis does not put up her vines till 
February, as a bit of severe weather in 
winter, no matter of how brief duration, 
is harmful to the vines. She is very par- 
ticular as to the handling of her precious 
Phenomenals, and never allows any hands 
but her own to spade them, after watching 
a gardener cut several fine roots to pieces 
with his careless, brutal spade. Pearl 
Davis puts on a pair of boys’ 35 cent mule- 
skin gloves (if some of the youngsters 
haven’t made away with them) and cuts 
the old canes as near the ground as pos- 
sible, immediately after bearing, and she 
finds that when they are cut up and mixed 
with the ground that they make excellent 
fertilizer. Canes, however, that are not 
perfectly healthy in appearance or which 
show the slightest symptom of disease, 
she burns. 

Folks who live in Oregon and Washing- 
ton and the Sebastopol section of Cali- 
fornia, other than trailing and pruning 
and keeping a dust mulch two or three 
inches deep over their plants give practi- 
cally no other care to their loganberries. 
But in southern California the light soil 
requires plentiful watering every few days 
during the bearing season, tho in other 
parts of California where the soil is heavi- 
er a good watering once in two weeks is 
sufficient, from the end of the winter 
season till after the fruiting season. If the 
land is worked up after each watering less 
water will be required, and remember 
never to pick your berries on the same day 
that they have been watered. 

Tho diseases to the loganberry plant are 
rare, still they exist. If you notice the 
leaves wilting and dropping, look under- 
neath the bark quite near the ground and 
if you discover a bluish ring there you 
will know that the cane maggot has 
affected the vine, which you must cut off 
just below the ring and immediately 
burn. Then there is the leaf hopper, who 
will suck the juices from the leaves but 
you can get him with a solution of a half- 
pound of whale oil soap to five gallons of 
water, or a ten percent solution of kero- 
sene emulsion. If a plant turns yellow and 
the berries are small and seedy, look out 
for the root borer, who attacks the canes 
in their first season and takes two years to 
mature. The root borer girdles the canes 
near the soil, wilts the foliage and lays 
them flat on the ground. It is a simple 
matter to get him. Protect your hands 
first with a pair of heavy gloves, give the 
cane a twist and break it off at the girdle 
and burn it, 
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most we appreciate least 
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F woudl of Electricity 


What a wonderful buy is this 
nickel’s worth of electricity! 





The General Electric 
Company has made 
many contributions 
to this all-important 
industry. It has built 
giant generators; it 
has made the motors 
which do hard and 
tiresome tasks; it has 
developed better 
MAZDA lamps to 
light our factories, 
highways, and homes, 


It will operate a washing 
machine for two hours; a 
sewing machine for seven 
hours; an electric fan for ten 
hours; a reading lamp for two 
long evenings. 


Use electricity freely. It is one 
of the few necessities whose 
cost has stood still while the 
cost of all else soared. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 






















Lawnshower Square Spray Sprinkler 
distributes water uniformly over a large UARE 
AREA, reaching the CORNERS OF LAW with- 
out flooding sidewalks and wasting water. 
of brass. Pri 1.25 postpai 


b ce id. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 











LAWNSHOWER MPG. CO.. 727 Tennessee St , VALLEJO, CALIF. 











GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota ee never better to buy good lands at 


never be lower. Crop panens = 
terested uu 
Address 


prices t 

easy terms. Say which staie in in. 
rates. Send for booklet No. 31. 

H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 

1702 Sco Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 








SPRYWHEEL 
The Baby Tractor 





H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 
PRICES SLASHED! 

Present Prices Defy Competition 























ATER LILIES (Queen of Garden Flowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 


W. B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, B. C. 











Brothers Under 
Their Skin 


a of comradeship 
marks users of Goodrich 
products. The owner of Good- 
rich Silvertowns likes to boost 
them to the other fellow—and 
he,in turn, has used that same 
length of Goodrich Garden 
Hose for so many seasons, 
that he boasts a little too. 


Get under the hide of a Silvertown 
or Goodrich hose and you will find 
that same pride of workmanship, 
and super-excellence of materials. 


Use Goodrich Garden Hose this 
year—Easy to handle, proof against 
mauling or kinking, it is live and 
watertight long after other hose has 
been discarded. : 








The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 

Akron, Ohio | 
Send me, no charge, your book on “How to 

Make and Care for a Lawn’”’, 2 rc I 











N: -_ 
Address ....... 
| CP ccccse State | 


Goodrich 
Yarden Hose 


**Best in the Long Run” 


Working in your Gar- 
| den — Flowers showing 
} bud—Vegetables coming 
} up; maturing. Fruits rip- 
| ening. But here and 

| there things don’t look 
| im 6just right. What's to be 

done? Consult “1001;” 
it solves innumerable gar- 
320- 


dening problems. Then, 
page book, companion to our famous Garden 











too, there’s a wealth of 
other related gardening 
information to be found in 
this practical and reliable 





Guide. Four-color cover, paper, $1.65; cloth, $2.15; 
postpaid. Catalog, free, describes 800 garden books. 
A. T. DeLa Mare Co. inc. 4489 West 37th St. N. Y. City 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And....hold infinity in the palm of your hand.... 


LOVE everybody. I love everything. 

Some seem to make mistakes, but 
everything and everybody has something 
of value or they would not be here.” 
Thus spoke Luther Burbank a few weeks 
before he was laid to rest in the garden he 
loved so much. He stood at the summit 
of seventy-seven years, most of which he 
had devoted to the cause of unselfish 
service to humanity. 

And out of it all, the greatest thought 
he had gotten was that of love and sym- 
pathy and understanding. Luther Bur- 
bank was one of the most lovable of men; 
he had a feverish anxiety to do his work, 
the sort of anxiety that animates the 
man of genius committed to the ideal of 
common service. Two years ago when 
I wrote asking whether I might come and 
visit him in his garden, he replied in one 
of his characteristically short letters that 
I might come, but he added “‘my time is 
priceless beyond comparison.”’ The work 
of a man like Burbank is never done, any 
more than benefit of his genius dies when 
he breathes his last. We have seen and 
known a great soul, in this little bit of 
eternity thru which we all pass, and we 
are the better for his life and his kindli- 
ness. Gardeners, especially, stand in 
common debt to him. 


OT long ago I heard Captain Donald 
B. MacMillan, the arctic explorer, 
say that the reason he braved the barren 
wastes of the Far North, the cold and the 
poor food, was because he wanted “‘to 
find out what lay beyond the ice.” I 
think that is true of most of the things we 
all do. We want to find out “what lies 
beyond.” All life is organized on this 
basis—ever there is the lure and the urge 
to look beyond, the persistent spur to 
greater development and growth. If 
man finds mystery and romance in the 
barren, relentless wastes of the ice 
fields, how much more plentiful they are 
in his daily activities! 

Incidentally, Captain MacMillan said 
that there are 770 varieties of flowers in 
one basin in the Frozen North. He spoke 
of butterflies wandering among these 
flowers, and of birds so thick that the 
Eskimos merely reach up and pull 
them out of the air with nets. A veritable 
paradise among the snow and ice. Some- 
how, however cheerless and barren the 
aspect may be, Nature is on hand with 
her leaven of charm and beauty. Some 
day we will know more fully than we do 
now that Beauty is Nature’s own way. 


I GOT a picture from Alexander Smith, 
the Scotch Thoreau, the other night 
which I want to pass on to you. It is one 
of those bits of writing which expresses 
thoughts we all have had at times, but 
did not know how we had them until 
Smith told us. It reads: “My garden, 
with its silence and the pulses of fragrance 
that come and go on the airy undulations, 


—William Blake 


affects me like sweet music. Care stops 
at the gates, and gazes at me wistfully 
thru the bars. Among my flowers and 
trees, Nature takes me into her own 
hands, and I breathe freely as the first 
man.” Care stops at the gates—how true 
that is! Bryant put it in a more ponderous 
and sweeping way, in his first lines of 
Thanatopsis, but it speaks the same 
truth. In the garden, we do strip off our 
worldly unimportances and stand as free 
as Adam. 


I AM all on tiptoe just now waiting for 
my climbing roses. I can hardly wait 
for their burst of bloom. They came thru 
the winter with better canes than for 
years—every cane green and bright to the 
very tips. My American Pillar has about 
eight canes twenty to twenty-five feet 
long; Climbing American Beauty, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Silver Moon, Excelsa, Dorothy 
Perkins and Dr. Huey are in as good con- 
dition. The picket fence on the east side 
of my garden is going to be completely 
buried under roses before the month is 
past. Just these wonderful roses will re- 
pay me manyfold for the hours of prepara- 
tion and work I have spent in the garden 
in the seasons past. I laugh now when I 
think of the three weeks spent in shovel- 
ing clay and debris, once piled as high 
as the top of the garage, of carrying 
manure and black dirt, of lugging the 
stepping stones, of the painting of that 
cypress fence, which took every spare 
minute one whole summer! Yes, it will 
come back this year with compound 
interest! And I won’t forget to tell you 
next November how to protect your 
climbers so you can bring them thru the 
winter successfully. If I’d tell you now 
you might forget; besides, why worry 
about it now when there is so much else 
to fill the mind? 


ig your lily pool has a tendency to leak 
slightly in the early days, after the 
winters’ frost action, a wash of pure cement 
and water applied with a heavy brush or 
broom will seal up the tiny cracks again 
and render it waterproof once more. It is 
important to get this done before the 
lilies have started to grow, for they may 
be injured. 


JN APRIL, I suggested a few flowering 
trees from the Orient for our yards 
and gardens. Most readers who have 
written have agreed with the suggestion, 
but some have pointed out that we have 
desirable American varieties that should 
be more widely distributed. I quite 
agree with that. There is room enough 
for all. Now, the dogwood and the 
flowering crab come right at the head of 
the list, in my estimation. My Bechtel’s 
Flowering Crab is one of the most prized in 
the wholeyard. Idon’tknow 

but that I like it better than (OLA : 
the French lilacs at times. \ 
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Helps for the Eleventh Hour 
Gardener 


DURING the last days of March and 
the first of April when the robins 
flitter bravely northward from their com- 
fortable homes in the southland and 
the grassy lawns show the first peep of 
green, there are very few gardeners who 
can resist the temptation to roll up their 
sleeves and loosen up the old garden spot 
in preparation for the home of an onion 
or two and some lettuce and radishes. 

But, regardless of the apparently irre- 
sistible urging of spring some of us man- 
age to live thru it undaunted and awaken 
from our dormant state too late to com- 
pete with our neighbors’ remunerative 
as well as attractive backyards. No, not 
too late. The world seems to be made up 
in such fashion that tho you are late you 
are never too late and you are offered 
just one more chance to make good and 
show your sincerity. The habits of this 
group of gardeners are known and their 
demands are met by wide-awake growers 
who sell plants. 

Besides those gardeners who are belated 
by temperament, there are some who are 
unable to begin the gardening until June 
or even July and they may also be able 
to harvest succulent vegetables from ' 
their own gardens before the advent of Have You SeCeCH the 
fall. cm 

Because of the lack of sufficient rainfall 
in late summer the soil should be given =e 9 
the very best preparation before planting ectric awn ower @ 


to keep down weeds and withhold the 








necessary moisture. It = also best to The latest electrical labor saving development. Does away with 

enrich the soil by. adding well-rotted the drudgery of pushing the Lawn Mower. “As easy to operate 

stable manure, or, if this is not easily as a vacuum cleaner.” Propels itself and mows as it goes. All Send for 
obtained, by digging am & little commercial the operator has to do is to steer it. Simple—clean—quiet. Con- ‘This Booklet 
fertilizer at planting time. A small trowel nects to any garage or house light socket (on either direct or 

full of wood ashes and bonemeal when alternating current) and uses about the same amount of current N ow! 
setting out plants will greatly assist them as an electric iron. Carries 150 feet of cable (allowing a 300 

in their growth. A small amount of foot cutting radius) on a friction reel, which takes up and pays 

chicken manure dug in about each plant out the wire automatically thus keeping the cable tight and 

is also very helpful. Liquid manure serves out of the way of machine and operator. Cuts a 21 inch swath 

the double purpose of fertilizing the —¥, of an acre an hour. Mower by Coldwell—Motor by General "4 
plants and supplying the necessary mois- Electric. Timken tapered roller bearings and cut steel gears run 

ture when transplanting. . This can be in oil. See it in action today at your hardware dealer's. Send 

easily prepared by suspending one bushel coupon today for detailed information and literature on the 

of cow or horse manure in a burlap sack Coldwell Electric Lawn Mower. 


into a barrel of water and agitating it to 


get it thoroly dissolved. About one pint 
of this fertilizer to each plant starts them 
out in good shape. 

Plants of various kinds usually are still 


on sale even at this time of year and may 





Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 











be bought from the growers, and, when DEPENDABLE LAWN -“/MOWERS Gentlemen — Send free booklet 
set out, will prosper just as well as tho Daal <-Siies « Genes Bieabie on the Electric Lawn Mower. 
the home gardener had himself personally / Name 

nursed them thru the helpless stage of COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 

infancy. NEWBURGH.N. Y. / Address. 











No garden would be complete without 


tomatoes. If good-sized plants are ob- | Garden Fuprnit ° 

tained they should be bearing by the imitation Stone. Very Durable—Very Beautiful-R pecs Trim Your Lawn 

last of July. Cabbage, cauliflower, egg- FLORIDAN etre cht the easy Way 
Length of slab 5 


plant, pepper, celery and young melon fe. Width 18 in. Hest 
seedlings will all mature a very satis- » | oe Se wee Now the hardest work of cutting the 
} 




















factory crop in the remaining part of the 
season. It should be known that seed- 
lings transplanted at this time must be 
given special care and shielded from the The ““WRENT? 
_ wry on after setting out. This can Graduate ene 
ve done covering with newspapers or makes the “WREN” quite agresable and M. SUNDIAL. 
conbahaana rick a for a cake two Height 50m Biatnver of bor Sage indi Voor ig gia 





Without stooping—you 
walk along and neat- 
ly trim the mony. places not reached by the 
awn mower. oO matter how large your 
lawn-it can be trimmed easier,quicker and 
better with an N.W. The shears are of 
steel— Handles of finished hardwood. 
Shipped postpatdto any place tn the 
U. 8S. on receipt of $2.26 
N. W. STAMPING CO. 
Dept.B, BURLINGTON, IOWA 


The Iris Rambling talks about 
Catalog flowers and gardens, sent free 
_ Papers to those who ask for them. 


R. MARSHALL, 2253 N. LaSalle Gardens, Detroit, Mich. 


after transplanting. It is a great help to Geder att rose dovk tater, Peedee Gmee 
do all transplanting either late in the eve- GARTHWAIT & MINNICK - Marion, Ind. 


ning or during a cloudy day. 
Th 
oman are «eet numberof vertabies | KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


f 
gardener and successfully mature the | 4 Prctcl! Proven Power, Cultivator, for 


crops. Generous supplies of beans, beets, | ists, Nursrymen, Fruit Growers, Country 


turnips, carrots, kohl-rabi, radishes, cress, | AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
endive, and various other salad plants | 1088 3irdAve.S£.. Miancapelis, Mina. 
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»/ Your Bulbs 
from Holland 


Now! 


Our Free Catalog Tells 
How—Ask for it! 


ou act quickly res. can import your own 

rile from Hollan this year and secure a 
pont a of Darwin, Cottage and Breed- 
er ee | Bulbs, Hyacinth Bulbs and many 
others from one of the world’s largest and 
best stocks of fine bulbs. Orders must be 
in the hands of our Holland growers on or 
before July 15. 


100 Fine Bulbs $5.00 

A high-grade collection of fou named varieties 

(25 of each) in Red, Pink, Yellow and Bronze — 

peg | shaped * a (like illustration). 100 
choice bulbs for $5 

Free Import erry Catalo —describing our com- 

pie and at — of hardy H. ~ = Bulbs for 

borders and rock gardens mailed on request. 


Nise Gardens ns (o, 


Plants in Americ 
, dy 





Ohio. 





uD Se IS SOos 


a 








frame uour Picture Garden 


with everlasting Leadclad/ 


An unframed work of art is only half completed . 

A fence of everiasting lead about your wonder garden 

will add that final touch that completes a masterpiece. 

Leadclad Fence (band made) is different from ordi- 
nary lawn fence. It is protected with a jacket of pure 

lead. It will provide many times the service of gal- 

fence—and costs no more. 
Thousands of gardens ong t lawns are beautified and 
tected with Lawn Fence. 
Write for ae and samples. 


THE LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY 
Moundsville, West Va. 














LAWN FENCE 
FLOWER, VEGETABLE and BERRY PLANTS 


Best eth Hollyhock, Phlox, Delphinium, 

Hardy Chrysanthemum, Foxglove, Bleeding Heart, 

Oriental Poppy, Hardy Ageratum and many other 
hardy perennial flower plants that live out doors 
during winter ; Salvia, Aster, Zinnia, Snapdragon and 
other annual flower plants; Roses, Shrubs, Privet, 

Barberry plants; Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet Potato, 
Asparagus, Cauliflower, Celery, Egg Plant, Pepper 
plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, 
Gooseberry, Currant plants. Catalogue free. 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS,N. Y. 


6 PEONIES ifm $2% 


Bargain Collection—Postpaid 


Six named yo pr ly labeled and true to 
name. Our catal 150 varieti ties tells when to 
plant, sent on request. 


PFEIFFER NURSERY, Winona, Minn. 
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should be grown even in the small garden. 

Altho kohl-rabi grows aboveground it 
much resembles the turnip and can be 
stored in sand the same way. It is ideal 
for a late garden because of its very 
quick growth. The beets and turnips will 
furnish greens as well as root vegetables. 
Swiss chard will mature sufficiently to 
provide a good supply of greens even 
during the hottest weather. New Zealand 
spinach makes a perfect “running mate” 
for Swiss chard as it continues to grow, 
thrive and produce the most succulent 
tender greens during the hottest, driest 
portion of the summer. If you have the 
space don’t forget to give sweet corn one 
corner of the garden. Golden Bantam, a 
wonderful bright golden yellow corn, will 
mature in from seventy to eighty days. 

Almost any kind of bush beans can be 
planted, but probably the Giant String- 
less Greenpod will be the best and earliest. 

If he is not too eager for space in the 
limited garden the cool, crisp cucumber 
should be given a chance to brighten the 
dining table during the late summer and 
early fall. 

Other sowings which can be made as 
late as July Ist are corn salad, kale, 
lettuce, pumpkin, squash, spinach, ruta- 
baga, mustard and Chinese cabbage. 

It is well to remember in planting the 
late garden that the seed should go in 
much more deeply than early in the 
season, because the ground is likely to be 
dried out at the surface and it will be 
necessary to get down where there is 
moisture. It is also important to firm 
thoroly the earth over the seed with the 
foot or hoe.—Ora Smith 


Learn a New Wild Flower 
Each Month 
1. The Showy Lady’s Slipper 


RCHIDS, on account of their rare 
beauty, have ever been playthings 
of the wealthy and to find them growing 
wild seems like a gift from the eternal 
gods. Perhaps this is the principal reason 
why the showy lady’s slipper, handsomest 
of its tribe, and formerly fairly abun- 
dant in moist, rich woods, has gradually 
retreated before the onslaught of civiliza- 
tion until one must now wade deep into 
almost inaccessible marshy places in 
order to locate this aristocrat of northern 
woods and swamps. 

The showy lady’s slipper, or whip-poor- 
will’s shoe may be found from southern 
Canada and Minnesota to Georgia, altho 
it is exceedingly rare south of the Ohio 
river. The broad leaves are prominently 
ribbed; the plant varies in height from 
one to two feet and each stem is sur- 
mounted by a single gorgeous blossom 
that may be pure white or streaked or 
blotched with crimson. The blossoms 
open during early June, the flowering 
period continuing until the latter part of 
August. In common with all orchids, the 
flower is a marvelously intricate struc- 
ture planned to insure cross pollination, 
since it is the rule of nature that self- 
pollination (hence self-fertilization) is 
usually accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in vitality. The wild orchids, 
however, seem to have gone to the ex- 
treme along the path of structural com- 
plexity, a path that may eventually lead 
to their undoing. 

The orchid family, of which the showy 
lady’s slipper is perhaps the most mag- 
nificent northern representative, is main- 


ly tropical in distribution and the north- 
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MARCH 
Automatic 
RAIN-MAKER for 





Lawns and 


Gardens 
Make your lawns a velvety green and gardens | 
colorful and fragrant—all with practically no 
attention. March Rain-Makers water large or 


a area quickly, thoroughly and economic- 

= One Rain-Maker does the work of 3 to 6 
ordinary sprinklers. Nalagpan oventy saemepess 
none wasted; no dry or flooded spots left. 
Sprinkles rectangles, ieee side walk 
watering, and overlapping. Write for our 

“Scientific Lawn and Garden Irrigation” book- 
let giving prices. 


March Automatic Irrigation Co. | 
400 Western Avenue Muskegon, Michigan | 




















Used by exacting florists and estate superintendents for years. 
Harmless, cl nd . ea cused | ll bome gardens. 
led by of a ~y & Clu bof hen 


























Moonlit Pools reflect the shadowy glamour of 
romance in the glitter of water and 
the mystery of 


Night-Blooming Waterlilies 


Two of the finest, and one Day-blooming sort 
in our aay "Trio- Rubra rosea, red (night), 
Juno,white (night), Panama-Pactfic, purple (day). 


Three Plants for $5 
These tropical plants should be set out in late May or June. 
Send for our Spectal Waterlily List. 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Box A, Independence, Ohio 





























‘“‘The Goddess of the Rainbow”’ 


lowa I R I ms, Sturdy 


Grown Plants 
We will send one dozen fine assorted named for $1.85, 
a Rata ng ey 10 kinds $6.25; 20 @ 
st paid. Satisfaction 


teed. Send pos’ for rice lis’ 
- RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W. W. Cook - Clinton, Iowa 








Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn Mower 
Plows,culti- 
vates 1, 2 0r3 
rows, mows the 


lawn. Free 
ctrcular 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
ae od gh on 
Flowers 


Kill 
Aphis 


Regarded as one of the 
. most destructive and 
"27 persistent pests on flow- 
=/ ers, fruit and vegetables. 
Be on the lookout now for 
this little green bug and 
<p spray thoroughly with 
\7 “Black Leaf 40.” 


Florists, greenhouse 
owners, gardeners and 
fruit growers always keep this 
“old reliable’ spray on hand 
to destroy all varieties of Aphis 

i Red Bug, Psylla and 













MUN ge =~ — —— 
x . i 7 
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ey TL mt 


eaf Hopper. 


ed 


iF \ 






Bottle making 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray, 
35c at your dealers. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CuURP. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 









40% 
Nicotine 









BEAUTIFUL garden is an 
endless joy. Each day 
brings its new pleasure in the 
opening of some lovely bloom. 
Choose your favorites from 
Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book, 
which lists everything worth 
while in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc, 


: A copy mailed free 
if you mention Better Homes erGardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























The Queen of All Hardy Garden Flowers 


IRIS 


Handbook and Catalogue 
) on request 
\}THE LONGFIELD 
IRIS FARM 


Originators and Growers of the Finest Varieties | 
luffton, Indiana f 


[ 
GLADIOLUS BULBLETS FOR 25 CENTS 
50 each of 6 fine named varieties all labeled. 
PLANT ANYTIME BEFORE JULY 15th 
3 named varieties for 25 cts. Labeled. 


3 4 
0 Iris 13 named Iris, all different € 1 QQ 


Shiloh Gardens, 1809 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. | 











| these wild orchids may serve a useful 


| tion to pluck these enticing blossoms. 
| Albert A. 
| Station. 
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ern members are having a difficult time 
holding their own. In addition to their 
complexity of structure, that limits pol- 
lination to specific insects, which is in 
itself somewhat hazardous, the seeds are 
small and weak, very few of them fulfill- 
ing their destiny of growing into mature 
plants. In their battle for existence, the 
wild orchids have been placed at a 
serious disadvantage by the well-meaning 
friendly folks who show their appreciation 
of the lovely plants by picking every 
blossom they can find, to be borne in 
triumph to the city where the frail flowers 
soon wilt, droop and die. Anyone who 
values the flower while braving swampy 
places to secure specimens (there are now 
practically none left in the open woods), 
can better show appreciation of the won- 
derful plant by leaving the blossoms to 
set seed and reproduce their kind so that 
others may enjoy the exquisite flowers in 
the natural setting where their full beauty 
can best be realized. 

During pioneer days the roots of the 
showy lady’s slipper found favor as a 
source of a mild nerve tonic, and to this | 
day the plant is occasionally referred to 
as nerve root. The showy lady’s slipper, 
in common with other wild members of 
the orchid family, met sincere apprecia- 
tion among the aboriginal Indians who 
utilized the blossoms in certain cere- 
monials while many a redskin maiden 
delighted in their use as hair ornaments. 


—————— 











The showy lady’s slipper, Cypripedium 


reginae 


Among the best known relatives of the 
showy lady’s slipper are the pink lady’s 
slipper or moccasin flower and the color- 
ful yellow lady’s slipper. It is a little- 
known fact that the hairs on the stems of 
these handsome plants may cause painful 
irritation of the skin that is similar in 
many respects to ivy poisoning, with 
which the disease is frequently confused. 
In common with poison ivy, the irritation 
or dermatitis, as it is called by doctors, 
occurs only on persons with susceptible 
skin. Altho the percentage of folks sus- 
ceptible to the trouble is probably not 
very large, the poisonous properties of 


purpose in discouraging the over-zealous 
gatherers who cannot resist the tempta- 


Hansen, Purdue Exneriment 








Schenley Gardens 


announces an unusual offering of tulips 
to introduce a new service for planting 
beautiful gardens at moderate cost. 


Color Selection Offer 


Especially suitable for borders. Gfant May-flower- 
ing tulips of gorgeous colorings— 
$100 


25 Bulbs 


5 each of any 5 
colors listed below 


10 each of any § colors (50 bulbs)... ... $2.00 
20 each of any ¢ colors (100 bulbs). . . $4.00 
CRIMSON DEEP PINK PURPLE 
SCARLET SALMON PINK LILAC 
VERMILION LIGHT PINK WHITE 
YELLOW BRONZE BLACK 


Every bulb guaranteed to bloom. The finest stock 
obtainable, directly from the Holland bulb fields, 
selected and packed abroad to your order, com 
prised of choice Darwin, Cottage and Breeder 
varieties which when bought by name cost from 
$6.00 to $8.00 per 100. Shipped postpaid, terms 
cash with order. 


At Schenley Gardens we test all bulbs thoroughly 

During the season we will exhibit growing stocks 
of a complete assortment of bulbs and perennials. 
We invite you to come and select your bulbs from 
the flowering exhibits. 


“Beautiful Gardens 
at Moderate Cost” 


FREE { A real garden manual with com- 
““~* plete cultural directions for plant- 
ing. A special study of colors and their effect. A 
complete description of our full stock of bulbs with 
attractive color illustrations. Well worth having 
if you want a garden or have one. Ask for your 
copy when you order your bulbs or send coupon. 
All orders must “be in our 
By July Ist. hands by July 1st, so that 
we may select your bulbs at harvest time in Hol- 
land. Bulbs will be shipped to you in time for 
fall planting. 


Schenley Gardens, 
Cheswick, Pa. 


Please send free copy of “Beautiful Gardens at 


Moderate Cost.” 


Name 











Street : a 


City 


State 

















Summer Joy is 
Greatest with a 
‘*Rapio’’ Bungalow! 


ON’T envy your friends any longer—now you 


can have your own summer bungalow, at an 
amazingly low price! 
The Bossert ‘‘RADIO” Bungalow has _ been 


acclaimed by vacationists everywhere as the per- 
fect summer bungalow. Obtainable now in a choice 
of 6 sizes, from 3 to 5 rooms with porch. Is 
easily erected by unskilled labor in 36 hours. 
Strongly constructed of best materials, lasts for 
years. Being fully portable it can be removed to 
a new location whenever you like. Prepare now 
for your happiest summer by ordering right 
away! Immediate shipment. 
rite at once for free folder 
giving complete floor plans. 


rerctom 9472 to $826 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 
Send 20c for our new 48-page catalog. 


“Rapio’?’ GARAGE 


ONLY 


| 

$295 F.O.B. | 
Brooklyn 
Handsomely designed. 

Comes sectional-built; | 

12 ft. x 18 ft. inside 

measurements. Strong- | 

~ ly constructed. An at- | 

tractive addition | to a any home or estate. Can be 

erected by unskilled Jabor in 8 or 10 hours. Carried 

in stock for immediate shipment. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


“‘Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 
1378 Grand St. (House Dept.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 























| This PILE of 
_ COAL will pee 






| - if you insulate your heuse with | 
| Cabot’s | 

Heat Insulating | 
“Quilt” | 


| Your house gets cold in Winter because the heat 
Quilt stops this and keeps the house warm 
on the smallest amount of fuel. It will save about 
| one-third of your coal bill—and will keep up this 
| Saving and make you comfortable as long as the | 
house stands. Quilt is sanitary and permanent (will 
not get foul or rot, nor harbor insects or vermin); 
It is fire resistant; flexible (can te used anywhere); 
| and low in cost for material and labor. 


“Build Warm Houses—I1 Is Cheaper 
Than Heating Cold Ones } 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Mfg. Chernists 
145 Milk St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave. 
icago 

















Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientific design, strong construction, ex- 
clusive patented features. Painted color-fast 
in brown or green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 

Insist upon Cliptwood. Complete information 
upon request. 


Shredwood Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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How to Grow Peonies 


Continued from page 13 


and, naturally, the reverse is equally 
true. I have found it very hard to nar- 


row down my peony selections to fit the 
small amount of space I have available. 
If I had more ground for my gardening 
operations, I very much fear I would 
not be content until I had them all. 
Even then I doubt whether there would 
be as much real enjoyment in my gar- 
dening, for it is in the struggle of selec- 
tion- that we really get the most out of 
a given flower. 

I now have the following varieties: 
Le Cygne, originated by Lemoine in 1907, 
and rated at 9.9 and the highest rated 
peony listed. It is of immense but sym- 
metrical size, with good stiff stems and 
dark green foliage. The color is pure 
milk-white, with incurved petals. The 
name, “The Swan,” indicates something 
of its grace and beauty. It is still some- 
what high-priced, commanding up to $18 
per division this season. 

Therese, originated by Dessert in 1904, 
is rated at 9.8 and is one of the most 
satisfactory varieties in commerce, every- 
thing considered. The flowers are large, 
of soft shell- pink with lighter centers. 
Stems are good strength and medium 


height. Plant vigorous. Blooms in mid- 
season. Priced at about $5 per division 
this season. 

Solange, originated by Lemoine in 


1907, and rated at 9.7 is one of the finest 
and, at the same time, oddest peonies I 
have seen. When Solange is good it is 
excellent, but sometimes the petals do 
not open fully. Its color effect is odd, 
too, and I have never been able to dis- 
cover a description that seemed to con- 
vey accurately all that is present in this 
peony at its best. President Thurlow of 
The American Peony Society, says, 
“Petals are waxy white but suffused with 
a reddish golden tint, so that the total 
effect is such as may be seen on a cloud 
at sunset.” Mrs. Edward Harding says: 
“It is high-built, compact and com- 
posed of large thick petals which closely 
overlap. The color is deep cream, tinged 
with amber thruout, and with a touch 
of soft salmon-pink glowing from its 
heart. This rare coloring, in combina- 
tion with the heavy texture of the petal- 
age, gives the bloom a radiance equaled 
only by the pearls of finest orient.” I 
have caught something of the impression 
of pearls in Solange, but I am not quite 
satisfied with the color descriptions be- 
cause it is impossible to visualize its 
colors correctly thru the printed word. 
Solange means, roughly, “the chosen 
one,” and you'll so vote it when you see 
it. This variety is priced at about $7 per 
division this season. 

Walter Faxon, originated by Richard- 
son and rated at 9.3 carries a medium- 
sized bloom of bright rose-pink with sal- 
mon shades. A peony you will not soon 
forget. It blocms late and at the pres- 
ent time is priced at about $7 per division. 

Festiva Maxima, originated by Miellez 
in 1851 and rated at 9.5 is one of the old, 
old favorites. Thousands of people, when 
they think of the peony, think of “Fes- 
tiva Maxima.” It is known and loved 
‘round the whole, wide world. Edgar 
Guest told me not long ago that “he had 
his yard full of him and that he loved 
him!” Festiva Maxima carries excep- 
tionally large ivory-white flowers flecked 
with crimson in the center. Blooms in 
midseason, a very free bloomer and 
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NEW KIND OF SWIN 








MAKES WONDERFUL 
OUTDOOR COUCH 


At last the Perfect Swing! Simple, easy adiustment without extra equip- 
ment makes lovely couch. Also can be used for cards, or serving refres 
ments without extra fuss or bother. Rock-A-Way isa swing and har 
mock combined and is the safe swing for romping children Scientit 
clearance makes it impossible to catch feet or legs. Here at last is the 
most comfortable, roomy swing ever byilt for your family's pleasures, 
Graceful, attractive, it adds beauty to lawn, porch or garden. 


Send for Free Literature. 
Before you prepare for hot months, learn about this 
Rock-A-Way, a swing that will give your children hours « 
you comfortable hours of ease. Without obligation write e . 
A pestéard will do. Sond 





showing many amazing new exclusive uses. 
today while this is before you. 


THE GEDGE-GRAY COMPANY, Dept. G-3 
Station R. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








This ; Trims the Edges 


—slick! 




























I‘. you like to do a good 
job of lawn edge trim- 
ming—quick, you'll want 
an Imperial Trimmer as « 
Playmate for your mower 
and rake It takes off 
everything that the mower 
leaves on—and delivers 
the cuttings to the sid 

walk for the rake to pick 
up. And as it goes along 
it plows a U-shaped drain 
trench between sidewalk 
and lawn edge. Twenty 
minutes play with thi« 
handy tool makes your 
lawn edge bare of strag- 
eling, overhanging grass 
And it costs only $2.00! 
If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you, send us his name 
and $2.00 and we'll ship 
direct. 








BIT & SNAP COMPANY 
__ 1400 Clark St., Racine, Wisconsin _ 


killed permanently, as easy 


as watering a garden. Gasy 
ATLAS paséxous WEED me 


quickly destroys obnoxious rowth. Positively not 
injurious to animals. Does not stain. 1 quart, 1 
and 5 gal. cans and 50 gal. drums. Sold by dealers 
in horticultural supplies or direct, if dealer cannot 
supply. Send for FREE booklet A. Submit weed 
problems to us. 


ChipmanChemical Engineering Co., Inc. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Factories at Bound Brook, N. J., Houston, Texas 
and Palo Aito, California 














Vines, poison ivy, all weeds 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES 


—By Gumm! 
NEARLY a thousand named varieties to choose 
from. Gumm’s peonies and irises are world- 
famous for profusion of bloom, hardiness gad 
culture. Send for interesting catalog—NOW 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist. Dept.B, Remington, Indiana 


& SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 






















PEONLIES and IRISES 


Finest vzrieties, Selected roots. Beautiful 
Qui colors, perfect blossoms. Low prices. 
CHARLES F. WASSENBERG, Box 6, Van Wert, Ohio 
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priced at from fifty to seventy-cents per 
division. 

M. Jules Elie, originated by Crousse 
in 1888 and rated at 9.2 is one of the 
most pleasing peonies for cut-flower use 
I know. It carries immense globular 
blooms with guard petals recurved, some- 
what resembling chrysanthemums. The 
color is clear pink with a silvery tinge 
thruout. A basket of M. Jules Elie set , 
off with sprays of delphinium is a sight 
you'll never forget. Blooms in mid-sea- A n Impr ovem ent 


son and priced this year at about $2 per 






People’s Construction 
St. Paul, build many 
emall homes with W&sTHEB- 











division. he S ll H 
Martha Bulloch, originated by Brand or oma omes 
in 1907 and rated at 9.1 is a tall, strong HETHER you build new or mod- 
grower with immense blooms of soft ernize an old home, consider the 
at. rose pink, well-formed and of good sub- | beauty ny ba eben age vr 
/- ve stance. The favorite of many growers. — — as ike Jn ah rsagenlie 
| THE CHARM #tc Priced this year at about $18 per division. FF ee 8 ee eS a ee 
- ; er ; and they save repainting bills every 
Milton Hill, originated by Richardson h : The | 24” 
REIGN WOOD Py : three to four years. ne long 2 
Shin Sintiemnaniendhentiin nits and rated at 9.0 is of delicate flesh color, shingles can be laid on sidewalls with 
gant rendition by the Hampton Shope, with pale salmon-pink tints, sometimes a 10” or 1114” exposure and the 16” 
New York, is typical of the warmth and marked with crimson; globular form and shingles with a 714" exposure. A con- 
ean gt HS somewhat incurved petals. Probably the trasting color and exposure on roof 
j furniture, finished in the warm brown best individual bloom ever seen of Mil- give added value and charm. 
t XV . P 
mee Rindrin dees ace Hage ne Mg ton Hill was the one shown by Mr. Harry |, peATHERGEST | shingles are 
praetor ng ~ offers new inspira- F., Little at the National Peony Show in tories so that each individual 
nepali: ane a OE sa Des Moines in 1924, which carried off pm ae te | ae 
on any Caine ad caainieend tenet sweepstakes honors. I shall never for- of preservatives. 
tore, you will prise the possession of our get it, and it revived my interest in this P Your lumber desler carries stan- 
Sovereign Wood.” A free copy may be variety. A late bloomer and priced at guick shipment from our mensest 
ae — 44 ae on = about $3 per division this season. —— “i coupon for sam- a 
a rvice Bureau, . . ig : ‘i 3 
Institute, Memphis, Tenn. M. Martin Cahuzac, originated by ple ectors and literature 
D : 99 d rated : WEATHERBEST STAINED write for Book on 
«« The Oak Renai 1 ” essert in 1899, and rated at 8.8, is a Ss fC tite for Book om 
enaissance Is Here dark garnet or maroon, the darkest — rsdn pes s. fe 
g , 1005 Island St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. {2li2,0f Color Pho- 


peony we have. Blooms In Midseason | Western, Piant—Minnesote Transfer, Minn. different" sidewall 
and is of medium size on strong stems. 
Priced this year at about $5 per division. eg |” Re, 
Peg Roaha’> rem | _— as “ \\ ‘ al 
arl Rosenfield, origina y Rosen- 
= . “¥y and _— at hei a bril- ey. \r) Ves 
iant, dark crimson of g orm and 
mieiasce’ Cualy conor the best | | SURNWED SHINGLES 


oe S: in this color. Priced this season at about 3 
Teresa | $2 per division. 2__ForRoors and Sie Wau 
Any home is made more beautiful and valu- Then, there is the old-fashioned red 


able by planting our dependable shrubs, he: ” 4 . 
trees, vin hed; . 5 . 
i} Sec stam, hedging, See ae, Te piney, Officinalis Rubra Plena, rated WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc., 
— at 8.6 and the earliest blooming peony, | 1005 Istand St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
flowers of bright blood-red and attrac- folie of Color Photogravures showing W's <7 saaueee 
























































iv j ) Shingle Sidewalls and Roofs. 
We want men and women to sell them. ¥ tive foliage. Priced at about seventy- Book 
Experience and investment unnecessary. five cents per division. - ee 
—s demand. Complete cooperation. 6:5 51dde taknsdedendtdesbesuaens 
royce Gas, Wena a ee ine!) |) te ee 
lect. Write for terms today. DO not pretend that these are the | Address..........cccecee eee ce cence cence ee eeeeeeees 
[ a] PERRY NURSERY co., + best peonies, or the most satisfactory, | ................................................. 
~e enruncadendadincnnens either in their price range or color. There 
- : : are dozens of others just as good in many 
r. with water | instances and often at much lower price. 
pressure | | have merely set out the list in my gar- 
; den at the present time; additions are we ee oy ange bape meer 
y Send name for free booklet , required with hoe. Sti rf - 
Ry, NAYLOR Sprayer Amasingly simple and made, a few each year as I find room for | pletely. forms periect mulch roretain 
> . T pressure does work. moisture. ° t > 
eo ae in MIST to 50° them and feel I can afford them. b year old child can coamte., Covet i 
ahle, dhadelds a ee Now, a word about soils. I think the | Mrip IZinches wide. Mors between 


S SSE Lisened aeck if not delighted. Only | greatest mistake most amateurs make is | sides of the row. Eom LAY 
Two wheels give po Swe 


describes 
CaaS aren roby Free Book | 7, attempting to manure their peonies. | troche" 
——\ in] AY Ke) ig Indeed, the two most serious peony dis- prevent ee "bn" 
MASON : = | eases both seem to be caused in the first | §TOCETON GaRDEN Toot con) 
Ydert.61___Hastings, Nebr. —_— = 


—_ ~ instance by improper fertilization, usual- —. 
PEONIES , Surplus Stock 
urplus Stoc 
from one of the finest pri- 
vate collections in the 
middle west. Superb, hardy, 
beautiful and true to name. Write 
for Catalog. 
IRIS FIELDS 
115Lutz Ave., West Lafayette, Indiana 
































ly with stable manures. The peony gen- 

erally stays in one place for several 
reward your labor and mon- ears, under normal garden conditions. 
for our catalog ‘showing It must have an abundance of plant food 
photographs in 1925 prize if it is to continue to give satisfactory 
oan & =< = results, but this should be incorporated 
in the soil before planting the root and 
in such a way as to prevent the root 
coming immediately in contact with the 
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fertilizer. 

Ou IRIS SPECIAL tan found that the best way to do KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 

r special collecti f twel ear . i i i 
named, choice, bearded irises, cantiontien this is to dig out a deep and generous yo tomaeanliiigs Shar theemee tte 
Saleen ne Fal gue am, Sor 63.00. hole where the peony is to grow. Place , adjustable and lasts forever. A few strokes 
bronze and yellow Write for free astaing. well-rotted barnyar manure in the bot- | + (ee eens ets ‘this 
CARL SALBACH = of he hole, well-mixed with soil. If << r eusutaer SEND fer Gly Sante Aap 
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‘otect Your Lawn— 
Safeguard the Children 


Your lawn can be made and kept more beautiful if grass, 
flowers and shrubs have the protection of an attractive 

fence. You will enjoy the privacy of an enclosed lawn, and 
E your children at play will be safeguarded from the dangers 
of the street. 


: GupeZinced awn fence 


gives the complete protection you desire, and its distinctive — 
‘design enhances the appearance of your property. Scrolls can 
not pull out, and the many upright wires keep the fence per- 
manently trim and erect. The heavy Super-Zinced rust pro- 
tection insures great durability. 


Wri i 1 
Ss, Free: | rite for this booklet 


; illustrating the newest 
dawn, poultry and flower fences. 


ttsburgh Steel Co. 
Box. 2 - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























Healthful Happy Play 


Vigorous play brings sparkling health 
—it is absolutely necessary for the 
physical development, vigor, and men- 
tal alertness of the growing child. 


Ze M ERREMAKERsss 


Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. 
Combines the a Greatest Plays of 
1 


Slide, Teeter-Totter and 
Merry-Go-Round 


, , . Glorious fun for any child. Practical. Inexpensive. Summer 
Easily and quickly changed without or winter, indoors or out. Simple, easy to set u Strong. 
» tools from slide to Durable. Finish, bright red enamel, aatksbaseall waar var- 
Merry-Go-Round and nish. Remarkably low price. Never wears out. Never loses 
Teeter-Totter. ‘+ its charm. A vocdertal birthday gift for boys and girls. Make 
m) some youngster happy. Write today for our special new 

¥ low price and full information. 


THE MERREMAKER CORP. 


264 Cecil St. Minneapolis, Minn. 







"AS & SLIDE 














Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. , 
Does 4 Men's Work. 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY & 
3202 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastern Sales Branch:—-148 












ae tr 4 Sis Uni i ot 
nterior, unty n te versit: 
Blood lines of America. Live 
Lew prices. Guaran J 
a from ‘ee ‘Diarrhoea. Catalog Free. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box B32" Crandall, ind. 
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there is eight or ten inches of good gar- 
den soil between the roots and the 
manure at planting time. By the time 
the roots reach the manure, it will no 
longer be manure and there will be no 
danger. Never mix manure in the soil 
around the roots. Never mulch the sur- 
face of the soil with manure. With a bed 
prepared as outlined above, all the fer- 
tilizer you'll need to apply will be a 
handful of bonemeal around the plant in 
spring as the stalks begin to push thru 
the soil. Work in the bonemeal but do 
not allow it to touch the shoots. 

Peonies prefer a sunny location, altho 
they will do fairly well in partially 
shaded locations. They can be worked 
into the perennial borders and will hold 
their own in admirable shape, altho it is 
not wise to put them too close to trees, 
hedges or shrubs. 

If you want real bloom, practice dis- 
budding—that is, pinching off all but the 
terminal buds when the buds first ap- 
pear. This will increase the size and 
quality of the bloom and conserve the 
strength of the roots. Sometimes it is 
desirable to cut out some of the shoots 
entirely to the same end. 

In cutting peony bloom, be sure to 
leave sufficient leaf growth to permit the 
roots’ normal growth. Too many people 
cut their bloom too close in an effort to 
get as long stems as possible. The root 
can breathe and feed only thru the 
leaves. Give it a chance, for upon that 
normal growth depends results next sea- 
son to a large extent. 


How to Apply Nitrate of Soda 


ITRATE ofsoda is the quickest acting 

nitrogen fertilizer we have. How- 
ever, its large granular crystals and tend- 
ency to form hard lumps make it rather 
difficult to apply uniformly by hand in 
small doses. The following method of 
application will be found a practical 
way of avoiding this difficulty. 

Dissolve the nitrate in boiling water (it 
will dissolve quickly in an equal volume 
of water). Then thoroly mix this solution 
with about eight times its volume of 
coal ashes or road dust. This dilutes the 
nitrate to a point where it can be spread 
evenly and the ashes are dampened 
enough by the solution to scatter nicely 
without any dust. In this mixture the 
nitrate can easily be applied as a top 
dressing on lawns or around shrubs and 
flowers in small quantities without any 
danger of getting too much in one spot. 

The same method may be used for 
ammonium sulphate and thereby avoid 
the danger of the “burning”’ effect that is 
often produced by the crystals of this 
material when they are applied to lawns 
and especially to broad leaved plants and 
not dissolved quickly by rain or sprink- 
ling. About four pounds of nitrate of 
soda or three pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate for each thousand square feet of 
lawn makes a good top dressing. It is well 
to make the first application soon after 
growth starts in the spring as the soil is 
still too cool for the nitrate forming 
bacteria to be active.—G. P. W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
In the April Better Homes and Gardens the 
pictures illustrating, “ Red Hill, the Home 
of Patrick Henry” should have been credited 
to the Norfolk and Western Magazine 
whose editors kindly loaned us these 
photographs. 
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HOULD we make an attempt to 

trace the history of music back 

to the time when man got his 
first musical inspiration from the 
sounds of nature, we should have to 
go back almost to the very night of time 
when man first emerged from the un- 
known. The imitative faculty is strongly 
imbedded in the human being and it is 
little wonder that the early man found 
his first musical expression in imitating 
the roars of the sea and the wind, the 
calls of the wild beasts or the singing, of 


the birds. From that day until this, mas-, 


ters of music and lesser composers alike 
have drunk freely from Mother 
Nature’s ever-flowing and inspira- 


Music and 


The Out-of-Doors 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Nature’s Influence On Music 
Has Been Very Pronounced 


ing and singing to the young giant, and 
who has listened to the introduction of 
the second act of “Tristan and Isolde” 
that»has not known at once that night 
has.fallen, bringing with it its own myriad 
of ‘voices? Meyerbeer, the great opera 
composer, found -his. best inspirations in 
the raging of storms, and Haydn, crossing 
the’ English Channel, would insist on sit- 
ting up on the deck of the vessel if a storm 







“Pastoral Symphony” were shaped 

on some of these walks by night 

across the fields and under the 

starry skies where he in his loneli- 

ness could be in constant communion 
with the Creator. In spite of the fact that 
his physical ears were of no use to him 
during much of the time when he wrote 
his greatest things, he had an inner ear 
so finely attuned to the voices of the 
hills and the earth and the skies that 
the spirits of the universe spoke to him in 
a language and manner denied to all other 
mortals. Before his great affliction came 
on, Beethoven was a very keen observer 
in Nature and was the first to de- 
clare the interesting truth which 





tional fount, for our delight and for 
the glorification of their art. 

Great composers, as no others, 
have learned the art of listening, 
and they hear music in all things— 
most of all in Nature. All great 
musicians are lovers of Nature and 
worshipers at her shrine and so 
are all other great men. It-is the 
inconceivable vastness of it all, 
the tremendous pulsations of the 
seasons and centuries that stir their 
minds; the Titanic force of the 
elements that playfully but ruth- 
lessly destroys in a second of time 
the work of human hands of hun- 
dreds of years. Nature calls aloud 
today for musical description and 
imitation and calls in a voice that 
has been the same thru the cen- 
turies, for the song of the wind 
thru the reeds, the whistled tunes of 
the night-birds and the merry lays 
of the lark are the same today as 
they were back in the Garden of 
Eden when time began. 

There are two fundamentally 
different types of musical ideas, one 
which has no other real reason for 
being than to embody an idea of 
heautiful utterance in the mind of 
the composer. The second idea is 
one fashioned by direct tonal imi- 
tation of natural sounds such as the 
whistling of the wind, bird calls, 
thunders or the sound of flowing 
waters. Of all the composers, 
Richard Wagner was the high 
priest of Nature worshipers and 
examples of the second type of 
ideas are nowhere more _ perfect 
or more abundant than in his 





PROGRAM FOR AN QUT-OF-DOOR 
RECITAL 


The idea of outdoor recitals has become very popular 
with teachers and music study clubs in recent years 
and the possibilities in this line of musical endeavor 
are almost limitless. Of course, any good recital 
music is appropriate, but ‘‘out-of-door’’ composi- 
tions naturally add to the novelty of the program. 
Following is a list of compositions from which such 
a program may be built: 

For Piano 


Beethoven—Moonlight Sonata; Pastoral Sonata 

Chopin—Butterfly Etude ’ 

Grieg—Dance of the Elves; To Spring; 
Mood (from Peer Gynt) . 

Handel—Harmonious Blacksmith; Water Music 

Haydn—Gypsy Rondo 

Heller—Brook Song; Barcarolle 

Jensen—The Mill; Will o’ the Wisp 

Chaminade—Dragon Flies; Madrigal 

Liszt—At the Spring; er were J Woods; Dance of 
the Gnomes; The Nightingale (Alabief-Liszt) ; 
Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert-Liszt) 

Mendelssohn—Nocturne or March from Midsummer 
Night's Dream; Spring Song 

Moszkowski—Shepherd’s Dance 

Saint-Saens—The Swan 

Schumann—At Evening; Hunting Song; Reaper’s 
Song; Joyous Farmer 

Sinding—Rustle of Spring 

Tschaikowsky—The Skylark 

Wagner—Swan Song from Lohengrin; Storm Scene 
from The Rhinegold; Morning Dawn from The 
Dusk of the Gods 


Morning 


Songs 

Brahms—Nightingale; To a Violet; Song of the 
Skylark; The Quiet Wood; Saphic e 

Franz—The Water Lily; Tempest and Furies Shriek- 
ing; In the Woods 

Grieg—A Swan; In the Boat; Autumn Storm; Morn- 
ing Dew; The First Primrose; With a Water Lily 

Jensen—Murmuring Zephyrs; In the Hills 

Von Fielitz—By the Strand; Of Roses Many a Spray 

ae Roses; The Erl King; By the Sea; 
The Trout; ark, Hark the Lark; The Linden 
Tree; My Wild Abode 

Schumann—tThe Lotus Flower; To the Sunshine; The 
Rose and the Lily; ’Tis Spring; Lady Bird 

Strauss—The Cornflower; Poppies; Ivy; Waterlily; 
Festival of Spring 

Rachmaninoff—Floods of Spring; O Thou Billowy 
Harvest Field 

Tchaikovsky—The Cuckoo 

Wagner—The Rose; The Fir Tree; The Shepherd's 
Song (from Tannhauser); O Thou Sublime Sweet 
Evening Star (from Tannhauser); Sailors’ Song 
(from The Flying Dutchman); Siegmund’s Love 
Song (from Die Walkure) 


has since been proved a scientific 
fact, that the sound of a waterfall 
is pitched in a certain musical key, 
and that a very large percentage of 
all waterfalls that have been 
“tested” are in the same key, 
thereby making it entirely possible 
to imitate “musically” the falling 
or running of water. Beethoven 
employed this imitation in a num- 
ber of his works, as well as thun- 
ders, winds and bird calls. 

It is a far cry from the crashing 
of thunder, the songs of the forest 
and the organ voices of the sea to 
the exquisite melodies and the 
colossal harmonies of a Bach or a 
Beethoven, yet not one of the 
natural sounds of God’s great out- 
of-doors has escaped the ears or the 
pens of the masters. Even the most 
common and homely sounds have 
found places in their masterpieces. 
In the “Minuetto” of Mozart’s 
“Second Quartett’”’ we find that 
he has skillfully transcribed the 
language of a chatty brood of chick- 
ens into the composition. Haydn 
has done the same in his “Twentieth 
Quartette.”’ In Handel’s “Hailstone 
Chorus” we find a realistic imita- 
tion of falling hail. Baeh in his 
“St. Matthew’s Passion” imitates 
the crowing of a cock as does St. 
Saens in his “Danse Macabre.”’ In 
the “Creation” and “The Seasons’”’ 
by Haydn we have an abundance 
of “foaming billows,” “purling 
streams” and “roaring lions.”’ Franz 
Schubert in his many delightful 
songs has depicted numerous phases 
of physical nature, imitating the 








works. The leading motives or 
tunes in his music dramas range 
thru the gamut of tonal expression, from 
winds, waters, thunderings and voices of 
the forest to an exposition of the most 
secret processes of the human heart and 
the loftiest aspirations of the spirit. Who 
has heard “Die Walkure” who could not 
close his eyes during the introduction by 
the orchestra and hear the crashing of 
thunder, the trees falling in the forest or 
hear the winds shrieking? Who has 
heard “Siegfried” who has not distinctly 
heard the voices of the little birds twitter- 


was raging and would draw therefrom 
inspiration for his symphonies. Beeth- 
oven—the shaggy-headed, great-souled 
Beethoven—was an ardent lover of 
Nature and would roam for hours at a 
time thru the woods and fields in the 
neighborhood of Vienna, working out in 
his solitude, his great symphonic prob- 
lems in an endeavor to force the great and 
wonderful truths of humanity and 
Nature into musical formulae. His 
famous “Moonlight Sonata” and his 
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winds and the storm in “The Erl 
King,” the thundering of the surf 
in “By the Sea,” besides imitations of a 
cuckoo, a raven, a quail, and a nightin- 
gale in various other songs. Mendelssohn 
imitates galloping horses in one of his 
“Song Without Words” and in his ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music we dis- 
tinctly hear the braying of an ass. The 
call of the cuckoo and the song of the 
nightingale are fittingly idealized thruout 
any number of songs and instrumental 
composers, Otterino Respighi has even 
gone so far as to (Cont. on p. 76 
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Good Things From lhe June Garden 


ABLE possibilities increase 

and grow rich with the com- 

ing and passing of June. 
Fresh lettuce in abundance, rad- 
ishes always, asparagus and 
peas overlapping, high tide of straw- 
berries—that queen of garden berries— 
rhubarb still delicious; delicate onions, 
new beets, tiny carrots—all “just right”’; 
chard, beet greens, and spinach available 
for odd times when invention or 
other crops fail: the house- 


keeper and menu-plan- aia 


ner has now no diffi- 
culty in supplying a 
delicious variety on 
her table. String 
beans, too, come 
the last of the 
month, and green 
gooseberries and cur- 
rants are coming on 
here in the vicinity of 
Boston. All of these garden 
delicacies are delightful cooked 

as simply as possible, if the 
cookery is perfect. And most of 

us housekeepers are obliged, 
willy-nilly, usually to take the simplest 
way, as time is precious indoors, and 
June alluring outside. Variety is, how- 
ever, always enjoyed; and sometimes we 
want a change from ordinary, common-or- 
garden methods—perhaps when com- 
pany comes, when Tom brings his new 
wife home for the week-end, or for some 
family festivity; and we don’t mind, 
then, taking a little extra trou- 

ble. Sometimes, too, the 
different way takes no 
longer time. 

Mary Louise’s* 
Onions. '— This 
is one of the best 
ever arrange- 
ments of onions. 
They must, for 
this dish, be very 
tiny; take an early 
pulling of sets. On each 
of the required number of 
rounds of hot buttered toast lay 
three or four small cooked onions; 
pour a little hot cream over each, 
grate cheese over, and set in a hot 
oven until cheese is just melted. Serve 
at once. 

Onions and Peas: A French Dish.— 
Combine the required quantity of 
cooked fresh peas and cooked small 
onions, the smallest you can get! Add a 
tiny pinch of sugar, salt to taste and 
very liberal butter; serve at once very 
hot. Half butter and half thick cream 
make a delicious variation. 

June Macedoine.—Take equal propor- 
tions of tiny carrots, scraped and cooked, 
new peas, and tiny onions. Season to 
taste, add liberal butter and use as an 
accompanying vegetable, or, arranged in 
a wreath, as a garnish for a dish of 
chops, croquettes, or broiled hamburg 
steak. Good? Well! 

Princeton Asparagus.—Arrange the re- 
quired amount of cooked asparagus— 
tough portions removed before cooking— 
on a bed of hot buttered toast squares, 
the asparagus neatly arranged with 
heads all in same direction; add butter as 
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FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Second in a Series of Articles on 
Cooking From the Home Garden 


usual, grate cheese over, and set in a hot 
oven to melt; serve at once. 

Connecticut Carrots.—For this take the 
stubby, plump, early carrots; select short 
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Hamburg steak with garnish of June vegetables 


ones of fairly good size, scrape and cook, 
and with a teaspoon remove center of 
each, leaving a cup-shaped cavity; brush 
with butter, sprinkle with salt, and fill 
with finely minced and highly seasoned 
hot spinach; smooth the ends even, and 
set, covered, in oven a moment to make 
very hot. Lay in serving dish, pour a 
little melted butter over, and serve at 
once. These are 

very pretty 
and most 
deli- 
cious. 


Above, tiny string 
beans on toast cir- 
cles ; at right, 
a salad of lit- 
tle new beets 


First Beets. 
Take “thin- 
nings” of mar- 
ble-sized beets, 
cook, slip off skins, lay in hot serving 
dish, and pour over them a sauce made 
by melting together one tablespoonful 
each of butter, vinegar, and sugar, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt; let sauce just 
come to a boil. 

Uxbridge Beets —Pull new beets when 
small, wash thoroly, and cook beets and 
greens separately. Chop greens fine, 
season to taste, form in a mound on hot 
serving dish and surround with a wreath 
of the small beets, whole or sliced. Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper and add dots of 
butter; serve very hot. 

Remember to cook these v 
as little water as possible, 


tables in 
save that 







for soup or sauces. Save all odds 
and ends of left-over vegetables 
for salads or for stuffing ome- 
lettes. 

Luncheon Asparagus.—Make 
an oblong bed of cooked asparagus 
(tough portions previously cut off) on 
small oblongs of toast, on a hot serving 
dish. Arrange slight depressions at 
regular intervals, and place half of a 

hard-boiled egg in each, with 
cut side up; pour mock 

Hollandaise over all. 
June Puree.—To one 

cup of pea-pulp (for 
this the older peas 
may be utilized) 
add one quart of 
very thin cream 
sauce; beat with an 
egg beater, add more 
milk or boiling water if 

too thick; season highly to 
your taste with salt, white pep- 
per, and a little scraped onion. 
Add one-fourth cupful each of 
tiny cooked peas and the same 
measure of new carrots cut in 
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‘fine Julienne strips, and serve, boiling 


hot, at once, with a bit of whipped cream 
on each cup if you can manage it. 

Rhode Island Carrots and Peas.—Slice 
spring carrots, cook until nearly tender, 
drain; add one-eighth cupful of butter 
and same amount of sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped mint. Just simmer, 
covered, until tender and glazed, and 
arrange as a border around a mound of 
hot seasoned peas. 

Beet Salad.—Fill white lettuce cups 
with tiny marble-sized beets, or chopped 
beets, garnish with thin slices of pimento 
olives, add a good whirl of stiff mayon- 
naise to each, and sprinkle with a bit of 
chopped hard-boiled egg. 

Epicure Lunch Dish.—Put a thin piece 
of fried or broiled ham on each of required 

number of rounds of toast, place 
a poached egg on each, and 
arrange little bundles of 
cooked asparagus orna- 
mentally at intervals. 
Curried Eggs and 
Peas.—For this 
luncheon dish, cut 
four hard-cooked 
eggs into quar- 
ters lengthwise 
and lay them on 
oblongs of hot but- 
tered toast on a hot 
chop plate. Pour over 
them a liberal quantity of 
rich cream sauce to which a preferred 
amount of curry powder has been added, 
and surround with a border of hot but- 
tered peas. Serve quickly. 

Sweetbreads and Asparagus Tips.—One 
pair of sweetbreads soaked in cold water 
for one hour, then cooked in acidulated, 
salted water (one teaspoonful of salt and 
one tablespoonful of vinegar to one 
quart of water) for twenty minutes, and 
broken into pieces; one cupful of inch- 
long pieces of cooked asparagus (cut be- 
fore cooking, tough portions removed); 
two cupfuls of nice, highly seasoned 
cream sauce to which the minced yolks 
of one or two hard-boiled eggs are added 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily oe 


Each Presto Magic Opener Jar Ring is mark- 
ed. The red ring has a large white lip—the 
white ring has a red lip. The Presto Mark 
is your guarantee of quality. Presto rings 


always have the grip and stretch essential to 
successful canning. And no matter how 
tightly a cap may be stuck—it always comes 
off easily. A pull on the large Presto lip 
stretches the ring—lets the air in—and 
breaks the tightest seal. Approved for all 
home canning—Presto Rings are ideal for 
either bail or screw capped jars. 


3 dozen for 30 cents 


Ask your dealer for the improved Presto 
Ring. It costs no more than an ordinary jar 
i f he can’t supply you, send 30¢ in 
: stamps and your dealer's name 
and we will mail you 
dozen Presto 
8 postpaid. 

Dept. E-1 
CUPPLES CO. 


. Manufacturers 
; A. 


Bad bet 
pack can 
ning. 
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“COPpeR stEe™ 
frigerators. Strong, lasting construction. 
Send for Free Booklet No. 12 
HEINZ & MUNSCHAUER, Inc, 


29 Sreeernn Ge Rrersto, N.Y, 


* All Interior 
* Metal Part: 
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BABY’ SKIN 


' is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 
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at last minute. Combine lightly, pour 
over hot buttered toast, garnish with 
parsley and thinly sliced rings of the 
whites of the eggs, and serve all very hot. 

Hamburg Steak, with Macedoine Gar- 
nish of June Vegetables.—Arrange steak 
with an imitation “bone” of suet down 
center and broil delicately. I put the 
meat on a griddle, or an old cookie sheet 
under the flame. Slip onto a hot platter, 
butter and salt it (never salt before cook- 
ing), add a tablespoonful or two of boiling 
water to start the gravy, and surround 
with a mixture of any suitable cooked 
vegetables in season, with mounds of 
potato balls at ends, sprinkled with finely 
minced parsley. Vegetables may include 
peas, tiny onions, tiny carrots or diced 
carrots, small string beans, diced or 
shredded, half-inch bits of asparagus. 
Arrange small butterballs rolled in 
paprika among the vegetables and serve 
at once, all very hot. If one has a garden 
this dish—an entire course—makes as 
handsome and delicious a company ar- 
rangement as one could wish, and at very 
small cost. Chops, croquettes, or veal 
birds may be substituted for hAmburg. 

Serve salads freely in June, and thru 
the entire summer, either for a salad 
course or as dessert. Fruit salads are 
especially appropriate here. 

Strawberry Salad.—Cut large straw- 
berries in halves, arrange on beds of 
white lettuce, heap with a dressing of 
whipped cream flavored with stiff mayon- 
naise, and serve very cold, with crisped 
crackers. 

Hearts of Lettuce, Epicurean Style.— 
Halve firm hearts of white lettuce and 
place on salad plates, cut side up. Heap 
on each a mound of homemade Bar-le- 
Duc and pass French dressing to which 
paprika is liberally added. Accompany 
with toast strips covered with thin slices 
of cheese and set in a hot oven to melt. 

Homemade Bar - le - Duc. — Add to 
stemmed red currants an equal weight 
of sugar and cook until berries are soft 
and broken. Can for winter use but use 
freely in summer also. 

Bird’s-nest Salad—Make individual 
nests of shredded lettuce, place three 
cream cheese balls in each, surrounded 
with a little red Bar-le-Duc (made as 
above). Serve with mayonnaise or French 
dressing and crisped wafers buttered and 
dredged lightly with paprika. 

Soup J uliette.—One quart of soup made 
by adding a cupful of very strong chicken 


broth or veal stock to three cupfuls of 


thin rich cream sauce, seasoned to your 
taste; a thin curl of lemon peel should be 
included. To serve, remove peel and add 
a tablespoonful of small peas, finely 
shredded carrots, and any other diced 
young vegetables. These should be 
cooked, drained, and then simmered to- 

ether in a little butter five minutes be- 
ore adding to soup. Very delicious. 

Add a small pinch of sugar to almost 
every cooked vegetable, or vegetable 
soup when seasoning it; not enough to 
sweeten it but to bring out individual 
flavors. 

Fruit Tart.—This may be made of 
strawberries, cherries, or gooseberries. 
To make a cherry tart, line a deep, flaring 
glass baking dish with pastry, and bake, 
filling lightly with bits of stale bread (use 
these later as crumbs) to keep it in shape. 
To serve, remove bread, put in a layer of 
thick, well-flavored custard, then a layer 
of chilled cherries which have been 

Continued on page 70 
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NOW_a Sectional 


Kitchen Cabinet 


to fit any space 
in your kitchen 


Why be annoyed with a 
kitchen cabinet either too 
small for your needs or too 
large for your kitchen? 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
cabinets can be assembled 
to fit the smallest space 
and enlarged to meet any 
requirement. Easy slid- 
ing, transparent glass 
doors afford quick access 
to foodstuffs, china and 
utensils while protecting 
all from dust. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional Cabinets 
for every room in the home 


Enameled white or unfin- 
ished if desired so that you 
can paint to match walls 
or other kitchen fitments. 
Or choose from several fin- 
ishes and modern designs. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
Dept. H-5, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your new, free booklet 
giving prices and showing how others 


use Globe-Wernicke Sectional Cabinets 
“For Every Room in the Home.” 
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Salmon with macaroni and tomato sauce, hot biscuits, marmalade, tiny pickles, and apple and onion salad 


make a very good last-minute dinner 
t 


erve These to Last-Minute Company 


O you have friends who drop in at 
D unexpected times to dine with you? 
To a great many housewives this is 
an event long to be remembered. It 
seems to throw the household into chaos 
and disarrange all previous plans. Folks 
come when you least expect them, and 
even in the best managed homes there 
are times when it appears impossible to 
stretch a few boiled potatoes, a bit of 
cold meat, and a handful of vegetables. 
Those who come in unannounced 
realize the situation as well as you. It is 
probably too late to go to the grocery 
for steak; and anyway it puts your friends 
far more at ease if you greet them warmly, 
with no apologies or signs of confusion. 
Never undertake a great variety of 
dishes but prepare two or three tasty 
simple ones. Serve some of your own 


RUTH JACOBS 


for many good dishes may be hastily 
prepared from eggs. 

The recipes I am giving have been used 
over and over jn our home. Some are 
from leftovers and others from canned 
products, which I keep always at hand. 

Be calm, take your time, for your 
guests are willing to wait thirty minutes, 
and a gratifying meal may be served in 
this time, even to setting the table. Here 
are some of my favorite dishes. 

Delicious Meat Pie 


2 cupfuls of diced 2 cupfuls of gravy or 
cooked meat (left- cream sauce 
overs) 1 teaspoonful of Wor- 
potatoes diced (left- cestershire sauce 
overs may be used) 4 teaspoonful of pep- 
carrots diced (left- er 
overs may be used) Salt to taste 

2 onions diced 


Cook gently together the potatoes, 
meat, carrots, 


no 
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Sausage and apples are an interesting dish. At right, a 


whole canned peach topped with a cherry and accompa- 
nied by a cookie makes a charming dessert 


specially canned fruits, marmalade or 
pickles, 

There are many varieties of hot breads 
that prove a treat to your guests. Learn 
to do at least one of these well, whether 
it be muffins, cornbread or biscuits. Who 
could resist crisp, creamy waffles served 
with brown gravy hash, or creamed 
chicken? 

Don’t forget your good friend the egg, 
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gravy, Worcestershire sauce 
and seasonings. Brown the 
onion in a bit of butter and add to the 


mixture. Pour into a baking dish and 
cover with small biscuits or with one sheet 
of biscuit dough made from your favorite 
recipe. Bake in a 450-degree oven twelve 
to fifteen minutes until the biscuits are 
done. The carrots may be left out or 
celery may be added (14 cupful, diced) 
and your pie will be well flavored and 
interesting. 











Brown Gravy Dried Beef 
4% pound of chipped 4 _ tablespoonfuls of 


flour 
4 tablespoonfuls of but- 2 cupfuls of milk 


ter 

Brown the butter lightly in a skillet, 
then add the chipped beef pulled into 
bits. Stir until frizzled. Stir into this the 
flour and brown this also. Add the milk 
slowly and cook gently, stirring. Serve 
this with toast, corn bread or biscuits, 
and a tart salad. 

Baked Creamed Tuna Fish 


1 cupful of tuna fish (1 3 tablespoonfuls of 
small can) butter 
34 cupful of cooked peas 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
% cupful of cooked 2 cupfuls of milk 
celery 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of 4% teaspoonful of pep- 
cooked green pepper, per 
diced 1 teaspoonful of cooked 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
chop pimento 


Melt the butter in a pan, add the 
flour and blend. Pour in the milk and 
stir gently until a cream sauce is 
formed. Add the tuna, which has been 
flaked, the pimento, peas, salt and 
pepper. Cook together the celery, 
green pepper, and onion for five min- 
utes, then combine with the other in- 
gredients. Pour into a baking dish and 
bake in a 450-degree oven for 
fifteen minutes. Delicious 
served with hot biscuits. 

Sausage and Apples 


6 baking apples 
2 cans of vienna sausages 


Scoop out the apples leav- 
ing the bottoms unbroken. 
Insert on end the sausages, 
as many as the apples will 
hold. Put in a covered baking dish with 
1 cupful of water and bake in a medium 
oven (350 degrees) until the apples are 
tender. We like the apples stuffed 
with country sausage but the vienna 
sausages in cans make a good emergency 
dish. Small potatoes and corn bread may 
be baked at the same time and make an 
appetizing combination. 

Another general favorite is this meat 
dish which is an appetizing way of using 
left-overs. (Continued on page 72 
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My Neighbors 
‘Best Recipes 


BY A HUSBAND 


UR neighbors, the Willards, 
had just finished dinner at 
Palmers’, and they all had 

arrived at our house to partake 
of aneveningof bridge. Upspoke 
Mr. Willard, “Say, you!” he 
shouted at me. “Did you ever 






















Above is shown the Peer of Pies 

— butterscotch — which deserves 

the praise givenit. At left is illus- 

trated Ham Elise, another “knock- 
out” of a delicacy 


minutes), until it is brown. 
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eat at the Palmers’ table? 

I nodded, surprised to see 
Mr. Willard so excited over mere food. 

“Did you have butterscotch pie for des- 
sert?” he flung at me, as if, if I hadn’t, I 
had missed the greatest treat in the 
world, bar none. 

“Oh, yes,” I drawled, trying to seem 
sophisticated, a man of experiences, but 
| knew that his raving was perfectly ex- 
cusable. 

“And you never told me!” he threat- 
ened. “I have missed half my life, for 
the past ten years,” he emphatically de- 
clared, “by not knowing that such pie 
could possibly be made!” 

It was after eleven o’clock that night 
before the marvelous effect of that peer 
of pies had worn off. It was a case of, 
“What’s trumps?” and “What pie!” all 
evening. And the last thing Mr. Willard 
said when he left that night was, “That 
ple certainly is a knock-out!” 

The next day I asked Mrs. Palmer for 
the recipe. “Oh,” she said, “I just put a 
lot of stuff in and bake it.” 

By that, I knew the peer 


of butter, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of vanilla are 
beaten well together and then added to 
the hot milk. First pour a little of the 
hot milk into the mixture, then return 
all to the double boiler. This mixture is 
then cooked until it is thick like cream, 
after which it is removed from the fire 
and a cupful of walnut meats are added. 
If black walnut meats are obtainable, 
the flavor is richer, but in this case the 
butter should be omitted. Pour into a 
baked crust. 

The meringue for this “knock-out” is 
made with the whites of three eggs, and 
one level teaspoonful of baking powder, 
which is added after the whites of eggs 
are foamy. This is beaten until it is 


very stiff, and then three tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar are added, and it is 
again beaten until stiff. The pie is then 
covered with this mixture and placed in 
a very slow oven (300 degrees for 15 


Granulated sugar was specified 
as powdered sugar has a tend- 
ency to make a meringue tough. 

Of course, when the good lady, my 
neighbor’s wife, found that I was inter- 
ested in her cooking, there was nothing 
that would do but that she explain to 
me the details of her special dishes, the 
ones that she makes up only on very 
special occasions. 

“Being a man,” she philosophized, for 
my benefit, “I presume you are inter- 
ested in pies.” 

“Yes, oh yes!” I agreed. “In fact, I’m 
not only interested in them, but I de- 
vour them as well.” 

“Ah, dear me,” she sighed. “You men!” 

And then she fingered over her file of 
recipes to the following result: 


b 


Southern Sugar Pie 
Three cupfuls of brown sugar, three 
eggs, one-half cupful of cream, one-half 
cupful of melted butter. Mix all of these 
to a custard, and beat well. Next mix in 
adash of lemon extract and 
a sprinkle of nutmeg. Now 





of pies, as it came to be 
called, really was such, for 
any cook who can cook like 
that—throw something into 
a pan and cook it!—has 
been endowed with thespark 
of genius, and is no com- 
mon, cooking-book cook, 
like the most of us. (I say, 
us, because I, being a hus- 
band and a father and all 
that, like to dabble in dough 
besides.) 

After cross-examining the 
said Mrs. Palmer, however, 
I succeeded in getting the 
recipe in somewhat of an 
understandable form, and 
here it is: 


The Peer of Pies 


A pint of milk is brought 
to the scalding point in a 
double boiler. The yolks of 
three eggs, one and one- 
fourth cupfuls of brown 
Sugar, two tablespoonfuls 


> 


Ice box cake made with 

crushed macaroons is almost 

more mterasting than when 

made with the usual lady 
fingers 








place the concoction in a 
rich, unbaked pie crust and 
bake. (Start at 450 degrees, 
then lower heat to 325 de- 
grees for about 40 minutes.) 
If the mouth ever watered 
for food extraordinary, it 
will certainly do so upon 
contemplation of this. 

And while we’re on the 
subject of pie, which is the 
great American dish, the 
pie-eating man of the house 
will do well to ceax his wife 
to try the following: 


Open-faced Apple Pie 


A glass or tin pié pan is 
lined with a rich pie crust 
and then covered very care- 
fully with the white of an 
egg. A cupful of granulated 
sugar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour are mixed, and 
half of the mixture is spread 
over the crust. Quartered 
apples are then set care- 
fully in the crust until the 
pie tin is full. To the re- 
maining half of the mixture 
is added a half-cupful of 
sugar, and then it is sprin- 
kled over the apples. Next 
(Continued on page 71 
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Che New M°Cray 
‘OU-must see the new McCray residence 
models to appreciate how handsome ap- 

pearance has been combined with thor- 
oughly efficient service. Quarter-sawed oak 
exterior; one-piece porcelain lining; pure 
cork-board insulation sealed with hydro- 
lene cement; expert craftsmanship and 
finest materials in every hidden detail. 

Any Electrical Refrigeration Unit may be 
installed in the McCray without change. 
Whether you use electricity or ice McCray y 


quality is assurance of pure 
Look for the 





wholesome foods. 
Send coupon for catalog 


of new McCray models. Cc 
Remember McCray makes M Cr ay 
refrigerators for every Name-Plate 


purpose. 
Salesrooms inPrincipalCilies 
See Telephone Directory 


It gives assurance of 
foods kept pure and 
wholesome. 




















McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation 
614 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 














Please send catalog of refrigerators —.......for 
homes; ..........stores, markets; restaurants, 
hotels; ~........florists. 

Name 
Address. 
p LUXURY ofCistern Water 


at turn of a Faucet= 
Soft rainwater for bathing, sham- 
pooing. shaving, dishwashing and 
ome laundry use—at the turn 
of a faucet! 

KEWANEE “Bungalow Mod- 
el’’ Water Supply System does 
this for about 2 cents a day. 
KEWANEE also gives you fresh 
water like ‘“‘city water’. 


Write for the facts of what this 
new KEWANEE can do. 





(\ 
a 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
456 8. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 
“Bungalow Model” 
Now$1406EWANEE 

















lOWA GATE COMPANY, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 

















Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
Outicurs Laboratories, K, Malden, Mass. 
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The Cooks Round lable 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of tf good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 


unpubl. recipes. 


- Pineapple Meringue Pudding 
1% cupfuls of stale bread 1 cupful of crushed 


crumbs pineapple | 
Grated rind of 4% lemon 2 cupfuls of milk 
2 eggs 1 tablespoonful of 
1 cupful of sugar butter 
44 teaspoonful of salt 


Soak bread in scalded milk, add but- 
ter, grated lemon rind, salt and sugar. 
Add slightly beaten egg yolks. Pour into 
a pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven until firm. Remove pudding from 
oven and cover with the crushed pine- 
apple. Make a meringue of the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and 5 tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar. Heap meringue over 
the pineapple and place in a slow oven 
(250 degrees) until delicately browned.— 
Mrs. F. W. S., New Jersey. 


Mock Mince Pie 


3 large crackers, rolled fine 14 cupful of vinegar 

134 cupfuls of boiling water 44 cupful of butter 

2 cupfuls of sugar 2 

4 cupful of molasses 1 large cupful of 
raisins, cut fine 


Mix in order given and pour into 
crusts. This amount is sufficient for two 
pies.—Mrs. J. M. C., North Carolina. 


Honey Peanut Butter Fudge 


1 cupful of sugar 3 cupfuls of sugar 
¥% cupful of water 4 cupful of water 
2 egg whites beaten stiff 1 cupful of honey 
3% cupful of peanut 
but 
1 cupful of nut meats 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Boil together sugar and water in the 
first group until it spins a thread. Then 

ur over the stiffly beaten egg whites. 

t this mixture aside. Boil together the 
sugar, peanut butter, water and honey of 
the second mixture until it threads, then 
pour into the first mixture. Beat until it 
thickens. Add nut meats and vanilla 
and drop in rough mounds on waxed 
paper.—Mrs. R. L., Minnesota. 


Orange Velvet Cream 


1 cupful of water 1 cupful of orange juice 
1 cupful of sugar Juice of 1 lemon 
2 egg whites 1 pint of heavy cream 


Boil the sugar and water together until 
it spins a thread. Pour this sirup over 
the stiffly beaten egg whites, add the 
fruit juice, and when cool add the cream, 
whipped. Pack and freeze as mousse 
burying the mold in equal parts of ice 
and salt. Be sure to seal the openings of 
the mold with strips of cloth or paper 
smeared with lard—Mrs. W. H. P., 
New York. 


To Cook Spinach 


Wash spinach -thoroly thru several 
waters. Let it stamd covered with cold 
water for at least one hour. The secret 
of good spinach is first to parboil it in a 
very little water for five minutes, pour 
off water and add just a little fresh water; 
secondly, never to cook it over fifteen 
minutes. The following sauce poured over 
the cooked spinach makes a pleasing 
change: Cook in a frying pan three slices 
of bacon which have been cut in small 
pieces. To the melted fat add 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, and half a cupful of 
water. When thickened add 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar This may either be 


We will pay for every one 


ured over the cooked spinach which 
as been well drained, or the spinach 
may be turned into the sauce mixture 
and heated again.—Mrs. J. K., Kansas. 


Creamed Carrots With Peanut Butter 


6 carrots 
1 cupful of medium thick white sauce 
1 tablespoonful of peanut butter 


Cook carrots until tender and dice. 
Prepare white sauce and add the peanut 
butter. Pour over the carrots and serve 
hot.—Mrs. L. E. C., Indiana. 


Rhubarb Puffs 


1 cupful of sugar 2 eggs 

2 cupfuls of young rhu- 1 cupful of milk 
barb cut in small pieces 2 cupfuls of flour 

¥% cupful of shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 cupful of sugar ing powder 


Cut up the rhubarb and let stand with 
sugar while the cake mixture is bein 
made. Cream together the shortening ae 
sugar. Add egg yolks, and beat mixture 
well. Stir in alternately the milk and flour 
sifted with the baking powder. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Place sugar and 
rhubarb in a dish for steaming. Pour the 
cake mixture over the rhubarb and steam 
for two hours. If the puffs are made in 
individual cups, one hour is sufficient. 
When the mixture is done, turn out on a 
plate. The rhubarb is juicy enough for 
sauce. This is a delicious spring pudding, 
and is a very enticing way in which to 
serve a food of good qualities, but which 
is not a general favorite.—Mrs. M. L. F., 
Nebraska. 


Tomato Bisque With Cheese 


1 pint of milk 1 cupful of grated 
2 tablespoonfuls of cheese 

butter 1 quart can of tomatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Heat milk. Blend butter and flour 
and add hot milk slowly, stirring until 
smooth. Stir slowly into this the strained 
tomatoes, and add one teaspoonful of 
salt. Just before serving add the grated 
cheese. When serving add a spoonful of 
whipped cream to each plate.—Mrs. 
C. F., Illinois. 

Health Salad 
3 patie of chilled sauer 1 ued plmanto chopped 
9 olives, cut in small pieces 4 tabteonsentals of 


2 hard-cooked eggs salad oil or mayon- 
naise 


Mix all together, except 1 egg, which 
may be reserved for garnishing. Serve 
on lettuce.—Mrs. L. C. E., Ohio. 


Vacation Salad 
1 tablespoonful of plain 2 tabi nfuls of 
gelatine chop olives 
¥ cupful of cold water 4 of a shredded green 
1 cupful of hot boiled pepper if desired 
dressing 1% cupfuls of diced 
meat or fish 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water, and 
add the hot dregging. Stir and let partly 
cool. Add the meat or fish, the olives and 
pepper. Chill in a mold. 

ft-over meat or fish may be used up 
in this way. Canned tuna is excellent. 
It is called “vacation” salad because it 
can be made beforehand and served at & 
moment’s notice when the woman of the 
house wishes to have an afternoon off.— 
Mrs. E. H. 8., Massachusetts. 
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Those messy, after-dinner trips to dis- 
ose of the meal’s garbage are ended 
orever, once you’ve moved into your 

Kernerator-equipped home. For the 

Kernerator makes complete garbage 

and waste disposal the work of an 

instant—just a “chuck-it-in-and-for- 
get-it”’ operation! 

For the price of a good radio set P a 

get the handy Kernerator hopper door 

right there in the kitchen, into which 
is dropped all garbage, sweepings, pap- 
ers, tincans,asrapidly as they accumu- 
late. Falling to a brick combustion 

chamber in the basement, a match a 

week reduces the accumulation to a 

fine ash — the non-combustibles are 

flame sterilized and later removed with 
theashes. Positively no fuel required. 


The Kernerator ts tdeally adapted to Better 
Homes and Gardens Unit Homes, a new 
one of which 1s described in each issue. Ask 
your architect or contractor — both know 
and recommend the Kernerator—or write. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
704 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


| x ERNERATOR 
Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen- 


Learn \ 


INTERIOR \\\ 








DECORATING }\¥ 





WICK, EASY METHOD-Sists: oii decade Prac 
' tistic ability needed. Prac- 
tical Course pues’ by expert decorators quickly 
qualifies you. arn at home in spare time. Pro- 
gress is surprisingly rapid. Every step clear and 
simple to follow. orate your own home—start 
a profitable business or get well paid working for others in full or 
spare time. Easy to earn big money. Special offer to new stud- 
enta. Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at once to 


National School of Interior Decoration 


Dept. 2746 2? Weert AT+h Core New York Citv 


Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


















will amaze you. or . 
William Campbell Co., 10 11Unen Av. 
Athance, Ohie, capaion Oatarie 





Hang Pictures Without 

Showing Ugly Wires 

Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Heavy Pictures 


For 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
" MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 PHOTOS Axe Iya FOR 20 C 


or Exposed Roll 














wy sta, ete. Bend your’ Rims! 
-C Bell Ave. v 
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Corn Flake Cookies 
1 cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of flour 
% cupful of fat 1 teaspoonful of bak- 


2 eggs ing powder 
\%{ teaspoonful of soda 2 cupfuls of corn 


3 tablespoonfuls of hot flakes 
water 1 cupful of raisins 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream fat and sugar together. Add 
beaten egg yolks, and the soda dissolved 
in the hot water, then the dry ingredients 
which have been sifted together. Beat 
the egg whites until stiff and add to the 
mixture. Flour the raisins and add. Add 
vanilla. Drop on greased pans and bake 
in a moderate oven (300 degrees).—Mrs. 
W. H., Wisconsin. 


Hamburger Pie 
2 cupfuls of cornmeal 6 cupfuls of water 


1 tablespoonful of fat 1 onion 
2 cupfuls of tomatoes 1% pounds of ham- 
1 chopped sweet pepper urger steak 


X% teaspoonful of paprika 

Make a mush by stirring the cornmeal 
and 114 teaspoonfuls of salt into the 6 
cupfuls of boiling water. Cook forty-five 
minutes. Brown onion in the fat. Add 
meat. Cook until well seared. Add salt, 
pepper, tomatoes, and paprika. Grease 
a baking dish, put in a layer of mush and 
a layer of the meat mixture, and con- 
tinue so, having mush over the top. 
Bake one-half hour. This recipe serves 
six.—Mrs. F. C., Montana. 


Horseradish Dressing 


1 cupful of heavy cream : 

1 tablespoonful of grated horseradish 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Salt and paprika 


Beat the cream until thick. Add horse- 
radish and lemon juice slowly, whipping 
all the time. Season. This dressing is 
especially good on tomatoes and on 
shrimp salad. It should be served very 
cold.—Mrs. F. H. L., Ohio. 


Asparagus Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter Salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 tablespoonful of 
1 can, or equivalent of gelatine 

fresh, asparagus tips \% cupful of cold 
1 lemon (juice) water 
\% pint of whipped cream 4 eggs 


Put butter, flour and liquid from 
asparagus tips in a saucepan over hot 
water. Add lemon juice and salt to taste, 
and the gelatine softened in cold water. 
Beat in the eggs and heat until thick. 
Cool and add whipped cream and 
asparagus. Cut each tip in three pieces. 
Pour into a shallow dish and let stand 
in the refrigerator overnight. Cut in 
squares and serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise. Sprinkle lightly with paprika.— 
Mrs. H. B., Michigan. 

Swedish Sandwich Filling 


\% pound of dried beef 1 medium-sized onion 
\% pound of cheese 1 cupful of canned 
1 tomatoes 


egg 
Pull the dried beef into small pieces. 
Add cheese cut in small pieces, minced 
onion, and the tomatoes. Cook until 
the cheese is melted and then add the 
egg slightly beaten. Cook until thick- 
ened. Tomato soup may be used in place 
of the tomatoes.—Mrs. G. P. H.,Iowa. 


Apricot Cream Pie 


2 cupfuls of milk 2 yolks 
1 — of sugar Small lump of butter 


1 tablespoonful of corn- Pinch of salt 
starch 1 small can of apri- 
1 tablespoonful of flour cots 


Heat sugar, milk and butter to- 
gether. Make a smooth paste of flour and 
cornstarch and a little water. Add to the 
beaten egg yolks. Add this to the heated 
mixture and cook five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from fire and add the 
well-drained apricots and salt. Pour into 
a baked pie crust. Beat egg whites and 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and spread 
over the top of the pie. Place in the oven 
and brown.—Mrs. A. N. L., Kansas. 











A Kitchen Sink with 
built-in Washing and 
Rinsing Receptacles 


Dishwashing is now no longer a drudgery. 
The “Eddy-Sink’’, with its two compart- 
ments, double draining feature and durable 
tile-like finish eliminates the need of dish 
and drain pans. 

The “Eddy-Sink” is easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. The deep, wide washing bow] is ideal 
for washing vegetables and fruits as well as 
lingerie, stockings and many other things 
frequently washed in a small receptacle. 
The installation is simple and the cost 
surprisingly low. 

If you are considering remodeling or building 
a new home, don’t fail to get the interesting 
booklet we are furnishing free on request. 

Mail This Coupon for Full Details 





Please send me your FREE BOOKLET on The Eddy- 


Sink without obligation. 
NAME 








NAME OF 
PLUMBER 


THE D. A. EBINGER 
SANITARY MFG. CO, 
187 Lucas Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














by 
Mrs. Simon Kander 


Reliable - 
Economical-Complete 


Turns hum-drum cooking into new de- 
light. 2575 tested recipes for tempt- 
ingly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home. _In- 
cludes menus, handy index, correct, cooking 
temperatures. Indispensable to the bride, ex- 
perienced housewife, tea-room managers and 
to chefs. Used and recommended by thous- 


ands everywhere. 650 pages— 
white washable cove PRICE 


er. Wherever books $ 
resold or order direct. 5 0 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 

474 B, Bradford Avenue sande, Wm 


Milwankee, Wieeensin PLUS POSTAGE 








STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

A home study course in making your home 
im beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog R 6. 
New York School of InteriorDecoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 








Popular Designs Used in Smart Ways 


BENNIE HALL 
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Address all patterns and floss orders and needlework inquiries to Mrs. Ben- 
nie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Please do not ask 
for C.O.D. service 





Transfer pattern No. 


130, blue, 20 cents og gm, ecient 
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an interesting card ‘ we 
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tifs for cover and 
four napkins. Floss 
to embroider set ac- 
cording to instruc- 
tions on opposite 
page, 65 cents ad- 
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An interesting tea cloth with napkins 
to match is shown at the left and in 
detail immediately above. Transfer 
pattern No. 124, blue, 20 cents, sup- 
plies designs for one cloth and six 
napkins. Floss to embroider set ac- 
cording to instructions on opposite 
page will be supplied for 65 cents 
additional, needle included 
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Transfer pattern No, 179, blue, 
20 cents 
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Needlework Designs 


To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


ANY women who like to do em- 

broidery hesitate to undertake 
large pieces, such as bedspreads, cur- 
tains, ete., yet like to keep on hand small 
articles of needlework that may be 
worked on at odd times and used later 
for gifts or to beautify the home. For 
this reason we are showing in this issue a 
group of smaller articles, all in simple 
but extremely effective designs. 

Always popular is the tea or breakfast 
set whose design combines colorful flow- 
ers with dishes done in blue or black 
outline. Pattern No. 124, blue, 20 cents, 
gives motifs used to embroider set at top 
of opposite pase. Any favored material 
may be usec 

To embroider: Outline dishes in Delft 
or navy blue; dots, French knots in 
orange; flowers, lazy daisy stitches in 
lavender, blue and rose with black and 
yellow French knot centers; stems and 
leaves, green outline and lazy daisy 
stitches. Use six strands in needle. The 
edges are firtished with a narrow hem and 
gold and biack stitching. Pattern in- 
cludes motifs for six napkins alse. Floss 
to embroider set, 65 cents additional. A 
needle in correct size is included with all 
floss orders. 

Of course, one cannot have too many 
scarfs—and if you are adding another 
scarf to your linen closet and want some- 
thing that is easy to do yet effective when 
finished, pattern No. 179, blue, 20 cents, 
is suggested. Made on white linen, pop- 
linorround-thread cotton and bound with 
fast-color bias fold tape in the color 
of your choice this scarf is very pretty 
indeed. The model illustrated measures 
18x44 inches. Pattern provides design 
for scallops at end of scarf. 

To embroider: Using six strands in 
needle, work the flowers in lazy daisy 
stitches in rose, blue and lavender. The 
flowers are more effective if the petals 
are shaded. For instance, for the blue 
flower make half the petals in light blue 
and the other half in medium blue, carry- 
ing out the same idea with regard to the 
rose and lavender flower. Leaves and 
stems are green and the flower centers 
are black and orange French knots. 
Lavender bias tape was used to finish 
the scarf illustrated. 

Other attractive finishes are linen lace, 
fancy stitchery and dainty crochet edge. 
This pattern gives two other matching 
motifs which are quite as attractive as 
the one shown on scarf. The motifs are 
suitable for towels, scarfs, curtains and 
many other articles for the home. Floss 
to embroider all motifs given on pattern 
costs 55 cents additional. 

For the summer living room nothing is 
more effective than filet embroidery. 
Transfer pattern No. 130, blue, 20 cents, 
supplies motifs sufficient for cushion and 
scarf set. Pattern also includes color 
chart which ean be followed with ease. 
On the opposite page the cushion is 
shown. 

Light cream linen rep and round thread 
cotton are suggested as suitable ma- 
terials. Long single stitches in black 
form a filet background and the leaves and 
roses are worked solid (unpadded) in 
green, blue, rose, pink, lavender and 
purple. The pillow illustrated measures 
18x14 inches and is finished with black 
cord and tassels. If a scarf is made to 
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Reduced from the Designer’s Original Sketch— 
One of the Most Recent Luxart Creations 























Charming American Furniture 
for the American Home 


HERE may be a touch of Renaissance, asu tion 
of Early English or a hint of our own Colonial— 

but the ideal furniture style for the true American 

home is distinctively and satisfyingly American. 


Luxart Upholstered Furniture fits in harmoniously 
with your surroundings—it satisfies through the 
years to come, not only because it is designed for 
the great majority of homes but because it is 
thoroughly built for long service. 


Hours of real comfort linger in the depths 
of this cushiony chair. 


mit 
Al 1\ } Write us for name 
4 al of nearest ‘‘Luxart 
Upholstered Fur- 


niture’’ dealer. 









Good io look at, satisfying and easy. 


fiemr’, 


: PEUKE 


567 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Wayt to ) Make | 
Moncy at Home 


Men and women all over-the country 
E 
es 
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soane hours into dollars by a Art 
novelties at home. They have found the way to suc- 
cess in this fascinating work through membership in 
the national organization known as FiiresideIndustries, 


— and fascinating course of instruction by 
mail. omplete outfit given to each mem 
without extra cost. 

rtunity for new ry to 4 Fireside Industries is now 


ap. op) a 

Send at once for the F, OOK that explains all about 

jhe work, -. cooperative bene: te aa the — of Satis- 
mee enclosing 2 cent stam 











Help your 


Your Sunday School Class or any other eer 


organization to which you belong can raise 
needed funds by taking advantage of our 
money-raising plan. Write for details and 
supplies. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


65-page Catalog and directions, 15c, Reeds (highest 
quality), raffia, wooden bazes, chair cane. Indian ash 
eplints, — webbing, wooden beads, rush, at needles, 

dyes. LOUIS STOUGHT. IN DR E, 
Inc., 6 Bverece St., Allston Station, Sasees 34, Mass. 


—seres bird-ownershould have, 
e amateur. Covers every 
—_ and mating; caring 
for youny birds; treating loss of voice: 
r diet; feeding for color. Hun- 
drede 0: of su gestions. 65 pages; 19 illus- 
trations— If n color, Written and com- 
piled by successful breeder and fancier. 
At your dealer’s or sent POSTPAID on 
yw of 85c. Write today. The 
vencn Gompany. Rochester N. Y. 
la. ive Bird Seed and Supplies ird. 











We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot reccommend to you. 
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m< The destructive enemy of sheet metal is rust. It is 
ee. A successfully combated by the use of protective 
; coatings, or byscientific alloying to resist cor- 
rosion. Well made steel alloyed with copper 

will last longest. Insist upon high grade 


KEYSTONE 


aa Wee ard Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This material assures you service and satisfaction from roofs and sheet 
metal work. Protect your home from fire and weather—and add 
safety to superiority by using Keystone quality sheets and tin plates. 


Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality rust-resisting Galvanized 
Sheets obtainable for roofing, gutters, spouting, tanks, and all exposed sheet metal 
work. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled for residences and 
public buildings. Architects, builders, and home-owners should insist upon Keystone 
quality products for service and economy. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used 
by particular roofers and sheet metal contractors. Shall we send ‘‘Facts’’ booklet? 


Sheet eWCill “Products CineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Oulvertand Tank Stock, yy can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, P Vz, Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- # jj Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, etc, bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistRIcT SaLEes OFFICE 

Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit NewOrleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Export Representatives: Unrirep States STEEL PRopvuctTs Oo., New York Oity 

Pacific Coast Representatives: Unrrep States STEEL PRopvucts O0., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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This marvelous plant food 
is 75% genuine ivory dust 


can offer you a fertilizer that 
gives truly amazing results. | 
If you want to grow the fin- 
est plants either indoors or 
outdoors send today for a 
can of 


Ivory has long been known to 
be wonderfully rich in the 
chemicals that make plants 
grow. Now, by utilizing the 
waste turned out in the manu- 
facture of ivory products we 


IVORAND 


The largest part of this product is genu- 
ine African elephant ivory dust. It is 
sold with the strict understanding that 











. 
(14 Ib. can 


§]Q0 








Lae 
IVORAN D ove. Inc. SATISFACTION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. \_ GUARANT EED 








SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for big free 1926 book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 
600 H St., Melrose Highlands. Massachusetts 






eet 

BOOTH CHICKS’ 
SUMMER FRICES 8c UP ii 
State Accredited. Backed by our 14 years reputa- iN 


tion for quality and satisfaction. Pleased customers 
in 48 states. 14 varieties. Big Illustrated catalog iree. 
OTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 506,CLINTON,.MO. 
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match it may be edged with lace or 
stitchery, and the length of your table 
should govern the length of scarf. Rope 
floss sufficient for scarf and cushion, 80 
cents additional. This design is also very 
effective worked entirely in black on a 
white background. 

An attractive cover for the card table 
may be made from transfer pattern No. 
151, blue, 20 cents. Napkins may be 
added, if desired, as the pattern includes 
four small motifs suitable for this pur- 
pose. For the afternoon bridge game most 
women prefer napkins to match the 
covers, as, unless the occasion is a formal 
one, simple refreshments are usually 
served on the card table. 

The cover and napkin shown on the 
opposite page are made on unbleached 
muslin. Other suitable fabrics are poplin, 
linen and round-thread cotton. The 
edges are bound with yellow gingham or 
bias fold tape held in place by means of 
black French knots. 

To embroider: Using six strands in 
needle, work the flowers in orange with 
yellow French knots for centers. Leaves 
and stems are green. Outline the cards in 
black. Use red outline for hearts and 
diamonds with red single stitches inside 
the motif. Spades and clubs are worked 
in like manner, substituting black floss, 
however. The size of table governs the 
size of cloth, and the napkins should be 
about 12 to 14 inches square. Floss to 
embroider cloth and four napkins will be 
sent for 65 cents additional, needle in- 
cluded. These sets make most acceptable 
and appropriate prizes. 


Good Things from the June 
Garden 


Continued from page 63 
cooked in sirup and drained; then pour 
the sirup which has been boiled away 
until thick, over and serve the tart very 
cold, with plain or whipped cream. 

Strawberry Parfait. — Simmer large 
strawberries in heavy sirup until rich 
then take out; boil sirup until thicker; 
cool. To serve, lay strawberries on water 
ice or plain ice cream, pour sirup over, 
and top, if liked, with stiffly whipped 
cream. Serve with little sponge cakes or 
angel cake. 

Strawberry Sun Preserve-—This is the 
most delicious of all preserves, to my 
mind. We make it every June; it is an 
absolutely “sure” product. 

Hull any amount of strawberries, add 
an equal measure of sugar in layers in a 
large preserve kettle, and let stand over- 
night. Next morning set on stove and let 
boil up perhaps two minutes after coming 
to boil, stirring carefully. Spread, juice 
and all, on large deep platters and set in 
the sun, outdoors, on a table or piazza 
railing away from the dust. Cover with 
mosquito netting if flies are troublesome; 
I seldom have to do this, it is so early in 
the season. Do this three days; two and 
one-half will do if hot and sunny. If it is 
rainy one day, wait until the next, as this 
seems to make no difference. Put in 
tumblers and store in a cool, dry place 
(difficult to find, but do the best you can!), 
covering tumblers with paraffin after 
the preserve has stiffened enough. Ber- 
ries are unbroken and very rich and the 
sirup heavy and thick; the flavor is like 
that of fresh berries. It is delicious with 
crackers and cream cheese for dessert or 
Sunday supper, and makes a wonderful 
sauce or garnish for frozen or other des- 
serts in winter. 
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My Neighbor’s Best Recipes 


Continued from page 65 


comes the butter, that necessary ingredi- 
ent to most all dishes that are really 
good, and this is dotted generously about 
over everything. But hold, it isn’t ready 
for the oven yet, for three-fourths of a 
cupful of cream must be poured over 
our “open-faced” number, and a sprinkle 
of nutmeg to top it off in proper fashion. 
Now it is baked, and baked carefully, 
until the apples are done. Begin at 400 
degrees, but reduce heat at once to 350 
degrees and bake for 40 minutes. Of 
course, ooking apples, so-called, should 
be used, and they are the sour ones. To 
produce the very best of flavors, one 
would do well to pick out Greenings or 
Northern Spies for this or any other 
apple pie. 

Another good neighbor’s wife brought 
over to us a dish which she was not shy 
in owning as her special, nor were we 
backward in praising it. Who could be? 
The half of it disappeared at one sitting! 
She called it a “Spider Pie,” altho in 
reality it is a sort of cake, glorified and 
delicious. Here it is: 


Spider Pie 


Into an iron spider is placed one cup- 
ful of brown sugar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, which are well patted down 
all around. On top of the sugar and but- 
ter are next placed slices of pineapple, 
centered with maraschino cherries, and 
between the slices of pineapple,are put 
halved canned peaches and apricots. A 
batter is next mixed of the following 
items: three eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of flour, one-half cupful of 
water, two level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, and one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla. The eggs are separated and the 
yolks and whites beaten until very stiff. 
The yolks are next added to the whites. 
Into a sifter is put the flour, the sugar, 
and the baking powder, all of which are 
then folded into the eggs. Now comes 
the addition of the one-half cupful of 
water, and a thoro mixing for three 
minutes with a perforated spoon. This 
done, the mixture is poured into the pan 
and baked slowly for about an hour. To 
extricate this masterpiece, the pan is in- 
verted over a dish, which maneuver ends 
up with the fruit on top, and it is ready 
for serving, with a generous splash of 
whipped cream over each rich portion. 

When Marshall Joffre dined at the 
White House he was served with a por- 
tion of ham for one of the courses. It so 
pleased the French gentleman that he 
spoke of it afterwards as being excep- 
tionally delicious. As a result, a special 
ham was presented to him, and cooking 
directions were supplied with it. The 
directions, or recipe, called for two days 
of manipulation with many and divers 
applications of ingredients. My neigh- 
bor’s wife, on the other hand, fixes up 
ham in short order that lifts this uni- 
versal dish to like realms of delicacy. 
She does it like this: 


Ham Elisé 


Center cuts of the best ham are sliced 
a half-inch thick and rubbed on both 
sides with plenty of brown sugar. A 
teaspoonful of vinegar is sprinkled on 
each slice, and they are then ready to be 
baked. For the first half-hour, the bak- 
ing pan is covered, and then the cover is 

Continued on page 76 
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That final refinement 


ERE is a trim and tasty way of finishing a dining- 

room or living-room that is long lasting and in ex- 

tremely good taste. Cornell, the all-wood woodboard, is 

specially made to provide the particular home-owner with 
panels of permanence. 

Wood panels today offer the modern home-owner many 
advantages. Cornell panels provide all these advantages— 
and are sized at the mill to take any of the modern tints 
that may fit with your general color scheme. 

Get away from the usual plaster or wall paper monot- 
ony. Cornell will enable you to plan an interior for bed- 
room and sun-parlor that will mean long years of service, 
and its cost is remarkably small. 

Your architect will tell you all about Cornell. If you 
wish, we'll gladly help you design an interior to fit your 
individual tastes. There’s no obligation of any kind. Thou- 
sands of home-owners are convinced of Cornell superiority. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 North State Street 




















25c Dust Cloth 


for only 10c including 


FREE 


Two Weeks’ Dusting Supply of 


AOD AEA 





ie 6 22S COS SSSOSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS S OSES SSS COSSET, 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
(Check which offer you prefer) 
Enclosed find 10c for L-V Dust Cloth 

C] and 2 weeks’ dusting supply of 
Liquid Veneer. , , 
Send 2 weeks’ dusting supply 0 
Liquid Veneer entirely PREE. ' 














HICKS Suburban Quality 
“Since 1907” 
Pure standard breeding. Accredited. Blood tested. Heavy 


layers. All standard varieties Guaranteed to live. Bank ref- 
erence. Shipped anywhere prepaid. Catalog free. Write today 


SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY, Route No.2, MUNCIE, IND. 
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A Little Faucet 
Ends Backaches 


N° more back-breaking 
hand pumping or carry- 
ing of water in all kinds of 
weather. 


You can have all the run- 
ning water you want at the 
turn of a faucet, even if you 
live beyond the reach of water 
mains. 


A Goulds Autowater System 
will give you running water 
in abundance at a cost of only 
-| a few cents a week. 


Ask for Booklet N which 
describes our complete line of 
electric and engine driven 
j pumps and water systems. 





Goulds Autowater Systems 
may be purchased on deferred 
payments. 

a . sz 


oo“ 








GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOoLLGOS 


AUTOWATER 
SYSTENS 














Vacation Fun 
= for girls and boys 


“Busy Kiddie’’, the door- 
way gym, accomodating 
swing, trapese and flying 
rings as desired, is just the 
thipg to keep the children 
busy during vacation. 





} 
| 
{ 
4 


The “Hanger” of “‘Busy 
Kiddie’’ Is the exclusive 
feature. It fits any doorway, 
up ‘for use or down by 
simply manipulating one 
adjusting screw. No screw 
eyes. Will not mar the fin- 
est woodwork. 


“‘Busy Kiddie’’ can be used 
indoors or out-of-doors—in 
the attic or basement, on 
the porch, at the barn or 
garage. Tested to 350 lbs. 


“‘Busy Kiddie’”’ keeps chil- 
dren busy and off the 
streets, besides training 
muscles, developing lungs 
and teaching grace. 


Sold by department stores. 
Write today for*‘ The Door- 
way Gym”’, it’s an instruc- 
tion booklet and it’s free! 


Patented 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box P Jenkintown, Pa. 

















6 Cents per Foot and up. 
less than wood. komo Fence 
beautifies and protects A Churches, 


ORNAMENTAL HANES 


Cemeteries, Etc. n —y =" All steel. 
Write for ves S i ae N 


42) Kokome Fence Mfg.Co. rt 
Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind 777 
“4 








We carry no advertisements from firms we can- 
not recommend to you as being worthy of your 
confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Serve These to Last-Minute 
Company 
Continued from page 64 


Economical Meat Dish 


2 cupfuls of ground cooked meat 
2 cupfuls of cooked rice 
1 cupful of either gravy, cream sauce or tomatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
1 tablespoonful of green pepper 
1 tablespoonful of pimento or celery if desired 


Combine the above-named ingredients 
as they are given and bake in a 400-de- 
gree.oven for twenty minutes. Pork is 
especially good in this recipe. 


Potatoes With Eggs 


3 pints of seasoned mashed potatoes 
1 can of peas, creamed and seasoned 
6 eggs 


In a flat baking dish arrange the mashed 
potatoes as a border. Pour the peas in the 
center. Make six nests in the potatoes 
and drop in the eggs. Bake in a 400- 
degree oven until the eggs are done. This 
is a very pretty dish and is appetizing 
as well. It may be garnished beautifully 
with parsley, strips of pimento, or grated 
cheese. 

Salmon Macaroni 


3 cupfuls of boiled maca- 2 tablespoonfuls of 


roni flour 
1 pound can of salmon 1 onion chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 2 cupfuls of strained 
Salt and pepper tomatoes or toma- 
to soup 


Melt the butter in a pan and dlend into 
it the flour. Add the tomatoes and cook 
gently. Add the fish, flaked, and the 
onion. Salt and pepper to taste. Use 
more flour if strained tomatoes are used. 
Simmer five minutes and serve with 
border of the cooked macaroni. Grated 
cheese over the top adds to its attractive- 
ness. It may be further garnished with 
sliced hard-cooked eggs. Hot biscuits 
and marmalade, and onion and apple 
salad, go with this dish very nicely. 


Onion and Apple Salad 
2 cupfuls of diced apples 2 tablespoonfuls of 
14 cupful of sliced onions sugar 
1 cupful of diced celery 1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of vine- % teaspoonful of 
gar pepper 


Combine the ingredients as they are 
listed and serve immediately. If you 
have no lettuce on hand, use a lovely 
bowl in serving. 


Kidney Bean Salad 
1 can of kidney beans 1 tablespoonful of 
1 Bermuda onion, sliced, sugar 
or 6 or 8 small green 1 teaspoonful ot salt 
onions \% teaspoonful of 
3 tablespoonfuls of vine- pepper 
gar 3 + of 


bacon drippings 
Place the beans in a strainer and run 
cold water over them. This improves 
their looks. Drain well and add the re- 
mainder of the ingredients. Serve on 
lettuce or shredded cabbage. 


Escalloped Corn 


1% cupfuls of corn 1 teaspoonful of salt 

24 cupful of cracker 1 or of 
crumbs sug 

2 tablespoonfuls of green 4 poe of milk 
pepper, chopped 1 whole egg 


Combine the corn, crumbs, pepper, salt 
sugar and milk, and add the beaten egg. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish and 
bake in a 400-degree oven for twenty 
minutes. 


French Peas 
1 can of peas 1 tablespoonful of butter 
4 slices of bacon 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 small onion ¥% teaspoonful of pepper 


1 cupful of cream 

Drain the water from one can of peas. 
Dice the bacon and with the onion 
chopped fine, brown in a skillet, stirring 
constantly. Add the peas, cream, butter, 
salt and pepper. Simmer gently for five 
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GLOVER’S 


VERMIFUGE 


AND GLOVER’S 


WORM CAPSULES 


Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs 

When your puppy or dog is restless, has irregular 
bowels, perverted appetite or a bloated appearance 
of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
—one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
At the first symptom give Glover’s Vermifuge or 
Glover's Worm Capsules as directed on package. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines for 
all dog ailments are for sale at 
Drug Stores, Pet 
Shops, Sporting 
Geods Stores. 

Write for Free Book 

“Diseases of the 

D.g” by H. Clay 

Glover, V. S. 


Address Dept. EH 56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 

119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


























IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





CULTIVATOR 
Ten Times 
FASTER 


Get all the weeds with 
less work. The keen, dou- 
ble-edged steel rockin 
blade of the Gilson Dubl- 
Duti Cultivator cuts weeds 
goingand comingand leavesa 
NEW fine mulch. Also has 6 sturdy 
WAY rake teeth—two tools in one. 
One push-pull stroke Wonder 
Siiniccai* Dandelion 
Digger 
S One blade cuts 
S the root d 
S OLD under the ool 
—claw blade 
WAY pulls it out. pa, 
Takes 24 chopping oes not Shs 
wae of Pron om mar or break 
hoe to do same work. the soil. 


Special FREE Premium Offer 


1—Six-in. blade ‘‘Dubl-Duti"’ Culti- 

vator sent without handle, (if handle $ a5 

desired 25c extra), 1 Dandelion Dig- 

ger, total value $3.30, both for. . o< 
Gilson Scratch Weeder and oge n Book included 
free. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.55 
plus small C. O. D. charge. 

J. E. GILSON CO., 37 Western Ave. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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NO-BLUR is be- 
ing welcomedand 
praised by auto- 
mete owner 
everywhere 
NO-BLUR to your Aq 
windshield every six 
months and you 















ap- 
vileation Tek Stine for six montheer lo 4 
t will not wear or wash off. Even thor 


car is equipped with a m mechanical, ae AFTE R 


ence of being able to learly t 

windshield. Price $ et your seoesect ——A~ hk 4, direct. 
The ben you ever spent. 

Standard Bales Co. co. Dept. D-56, Memphis, Tenn. 
Automotive, Products 





Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our advertising 
columns. Youare safein responding to these ads. 
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Hot Water Everywhere 
“HOLYO 


with a 


HOT WATER HEATER 








Smokeless 
Odorless 
Inexpensive 
to install 
Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the 


dry and bath. 


HOLYOKE 








KE’’ KEROSENE 











Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


MASS. 

















Get Rid of fn 
MOTHS~ @: 


Protect clothing 
from moths with a 


Feo 


MOTH 


WARD 


Ex 


PROoor 


OBE 








You can hang 15 garments in this safe, convenient 
cabinet and six months later remove them in origi- 
nal condition, unwrinkled, ready-to-wear and odor- 


less. 


immediately accessible. 
ft. high. 


Telescoping clothes rail makes entire contents 
Pro Tex Wardrobes are 5 
Tightly constructed, compact and sturdy. 


Supplied with moth repellent absolutely safe but 


deadly to active moth larvae. 
Assembled without tools. 


Weight 35 Ibs. 
Price cemplete $12.50, 


Ask your dealer or write for free folder. 


220 Wallace St., 











J. F. FRIEDEL CO. 






Syracuse, N. Y. 














ni h. 
Just like high-priced made-to-order awnings 
tifully striped fabric and rust-proof frames. Be sure 
the name ‘‘Duban’’ is on every awning you e 


Write for free booklet, fabric samples, 
price list and name of nearest dealer. 
DEALERS: Good territory still open. 

Write for proposition. onan 
DUBAN SHA ¥ 
A Rochester, N. Y. 


Lungs 


178 South Ave. 














The Leamington Hotel | 


Ward S. Morse, Mgr. 








3rd Ave. South at 10th & 1 Ith Sts. 


An apartment hotel with five hundred 
rooms, Catering to both transient and 
permanent guests. Transient rates,single, 
$2.50, $3.50 per day and up, European 
Plan, double $4.50, $5.50 per day and 
up, European Plan. We can also quote 
weekly and monthly rates. We serve 
ala carte and table d’hote meals, Club 
Breakfasts, sixty cent luncheons, and 
$1.25 dinners. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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minutes. They may be served on toast or 
in a silver or china vegetable dish. 


Creamed Eggs and Potatoes 
1 cupful of boiled: peta-" £ tablespoonfuls of 
toes, diced * © flour 
1 cupful of cookedeggs, 2 cupfuls of milk 
ic 1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 4% teaspoonful of 
pepper 


Leftover potatoes and eggs may be 
used. Make a cream sauce of the butter, 
flour and milk. Add the potatoes, eggs, 
salt and pepper and cook gently for five 
minutes, stirring constantly. Serve hot. 

Twenty-Minute Pudding 
(Never Fails) 

This is a special favorite in our family. 
It may be steamed while the main dinner 
course is being eaten. 

¥% cupful of ground suet 

\% cupful of raisins or figs 1% teaspoonful of soda 


4 cupful of molasses 1 cupful of flour 
4% cupful of sweet milk 1 egg 
Add the 


Sift the soda with the flour. 
raisins, suet, molasses, milk and salt. Stir 
in the beaten egg. Pour into buttered 
individual baking cups, filling them three- 
fourths full, and steam for twenty min- 
utes. 

For improvised steaming I use a big 
preserving kettle with a tight lid, and 
place in the bottom an inverted tin pan 
punched full of holes. The molds are set 
on this. I have two inches of water in the 
kettle, and before putting on the lid I 
spread a doubled cloth over the top. 
This aids in holding in the steam. 


14 teaspoonful of salt 


Sauce 


1 tablespoonful of flour 1 cupful of brown or 
1 tablespoonful of butter white sugar 
1 cupful of boiling water 


Mix the flour and sugar. Add the boil- 
ing water and cook one minute. Stir in 
the butter and % teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Serve either hot or cold. 


Quick Desserts 


Leftover cake which has become stale 
may be freshened by steaming a few 
minutes, then covering with a warm 
sauce, made in many variations; lemon, 
chocolate, or butterscotch harmonize 
well with most cakes. 


Lemon Sauce 


1 cupful of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour lemon juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 cupful of boiling 
\%{ teaspoonful of salt water 


Mix the sugar, flour, and salt together, 
then pour over them the boiling water 
and boil two minutes. Stir in the lemon 
juice and butter. 

Every year during the canning season 
I put away many jars of choice fruits that: 
assist greatly in an emergency. Great 
yellow peaches, canned whole, served in 
a sherbet glass and topped with a bit of 
whipped cream and a maraschino cherry 
are as pretty and appetizing as one could 
wish. Delicious canned fruits may be 
purchased and kept in readiness on the 
pantry shelf. 
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A necessity 
in every 
bathroom 





SANI-FLUsH has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 


bathroom to clean. It has done 
away forever with the old, 
disagreeable tasks of scouring, 
scrubbing and dipping. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush, Stains, odors, 
incrustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. The unreachable sedi- 
ment has vanished from the trap. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
































Made of real mabetear. 
not imitation—29 in. high; 
in. wide; 14 in. deep. 
Needle tray and spool reds. 
Most useful and orna- 
mental. 
Pin dollar bill or check to 
your letter; balance of 
$20.85 at $4 a month or cash $19.75 if check is sent with 
order. Money back any time within 30 days if not eat- 
isfied. Sent by express F. O. B. Chicago. Ask for free 
booklet of this and other items. 


COWAN CABINET COMPANY 
848 Rush St. Chicago 











GOING CAMPING 9 
THIS SUMMER. £ 


Many boys and girls belonging 
to various organizations are no 
doubt now thinking of the 
camping season. Generally it 
takes a few extra dollars— Let 
us help you earn this money 
—Supplies are free. No ex- 
pense is involved. Write for 
particulars. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, lowa 
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HEY are starting out in a new business—a business 

that can be the most absorbing business in the world, 
yet often of the most bewildering—the business of mak- 
ing a home. 


Plenty of folks are ready to give them good advice. At 
least two sets of parents-in-law, with an assortment of 
uncles, aunts, older sisters, brothers, and what-not. 


But advice, while easy to give, is not always so easy to 
take, particularly when people have ideas of their own. 
That may be why one mother wrote us confidentially,— 


“There were so many things I wanted to tell Fred’s 
wife, but I know that she will find most of them in Better 
Homes and Gardens, as well as a thousand more things 
that I would never have thought of. So I am sending 
a dollar for a two-year subscription. After that I know 
they will want Better Homes and Gardens the rest of 
their lives.” 


Do you know of two new home-makers who should 
make the acquaintance of Better Homes and Gardens? 
Then tell them about it. Or, if you prefer, make them 
a present of a year’s subscription. 


June, 1926 


Our Family Year Book 


WE have a family year book at our 
house which proves so useful that 


I must pass the idea along to other busy 
wives and mothers. Mine is in a loose- 
leaf binder, but an ordinary paper- 
backed book will do. It is what you 
put inside that counts. 

One valuable page is the comparative 
weight and height chart for the children. 
First I ruled off a margin on the left side, 
where I could write a list of ages—1 year, 
18 months, 2 years, 244, 3, ete—up to 
12 years, which was as many as the page 
would accommodate. If my children 
were older, I would perhaps wish to be- 
gin with 4 or 5 years, or perhaps omit the 
6 months period and just list them by 
years. Then the rest of the page was 
divided into four columns, one headed 
normal, and the other three headed with 
the children’s names, Louise, Raymond, 
Albert. Each of these was subdivided 
into height and weight. The normal 
column was filled in with correct weights 
and heights for the various ages, the list 
being obtained from a United States 
Department of Agriculture bulletin. Then 
I listed the weights and heights of the 
three children from the various scattered 
records I had. This made a compact and 
exceedingly interesting chart for com- 
paring the progress of the three children 
with each other and also with the average 
for their various ages. 

The following three pages were devoted 
to monthly height vee | weight reports of 
the children. 

Then came a prescription list. Here I 
entered the numbers of all the prescrip- 
tions in the house, together with what and 
whom they were for and by what phy- 
sician they were given. So often I had 
wanted a cough sirup, and couldn’t tell 
for the life of me which of three or four 
bottles was the particular one I needed; 
which was to use with a fever, and which, 
oh which, was the tonic! And after hav- 
ing assembled them all there were usually 
one or two I couldn’t possibly identify. 
Now they are listed and I have no trouble 
knowing just which is which. 

Then for little illnesses which occurred 
during the year I listed the treatments, 
diets, etc., prescribed by the family 
physician, together with the prescription 
numbers for medicines. 

Then one great big section of the book is 
devoted to “Things To Do.’”’? Whenever 
I hear, or read, or think of anything 
interesting for any of the youngsters to 
do, into the book it goes, and then when 
the oft-repeated question comes, “What 
shall I do now?” I always have something 
to suggest without having to turn gray- 
headed trying to think of something that 
will suit. There are games to play, things 
to make out of paper, stunts of all sorts, 
and a thousand-and-one different plays. 

The poems and songs the little folks 
know are listed on another page, so that 
they can each be called for once a week. 
Otherwise the little recitations and songs 
learned are quickly forgotten. 

Not all the family year book is devoted 
to the youngsters, however. On other 

ages I have my Christmas card list, my 
list of birthdays and anniversaries which 
must be remembered, addresses, and 





Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa | telephone numbers. Then there is a list 


of social obligations that must be re- 
turned. And a list of lodge certificates 
insurance, and various payments and 
club dues which need to be kept up to 


TE ARE ARN ROE 


For your convenience, use the blue order blank enclosed in this issue. 
Do you know about our spare-time commission plan? Write for details. 
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The expense record is a very interesting 

section. Here one can record all pay- 
ments by months, or weeks, under the 
headings groceries, milk, service (gas, 
electricity, water, phone), clothing, hired 
help, church, and whatever other sub- 
divisions you may desire. The record of 
vour savings should of course be kept. 
' Many other interesting subjects might 
be included. Perhaps for the new year 
you hope to do more reading. List your 
books as they are read and see that one or 
two are added each month. 

One year we included our planting 
table showing the dates of setting out 
various things in the garden, the date the 
flowers bloomed and the fruits and vege- 
tables came on. Another year we kept 
chickens, and our daily egg record went 
into a page in the year book. 

Year books are immensely interesting 
as well as valuable aids, for they enable 
you to compare your progress from year 
to year, and give an incentive to greater 
achievement. Keep the book handy on 
the kitchen shelf with your cook book, 
or on your library table, where it will be 
easily accessible for constant reference by 
all the family.—Merze M. Seeburger. 


Dream Pie 

This requires one pint of canned fruit 
cut into small pieces and allowed to drain 
as dry as possible, If fresh fruit is ob- 
tainable, then take one pint of best fresh 
berries stemmed and washed very care- 
fully so that the skin is not broken to 
allow the precious juices to drain away. 
Drain until dry. One pie shell baked from 
flaky crust will also be needed. 

While crust is baking, whip the whites 
of four eggs very stiff, then add four 
heaping tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar (never use powdered sugar) and 
whip again as stiff as can be whipped; 
then very gently fold in four more ea. 
ing tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar; 
don’t forget to heap them. Now very, 
very carefully fold in the fruit with as 
few motions as possible, and hustle the 
inixture into the pie shell that has not 
been removed from the oven. Leave the 
top of the filling in little mountains and 
valleys for the fairies to play over. Bake 
in moderate heat (about 300 degrees) 
for about fifteen minutes. The heat should 
be just hot enough to set the whites in ten 
minutes and brown by fifteen minutes. 

This pie is truly a dream, but don’t 
attempt it if your eggs will not whip up 
stiff and dry, nor unless your fruit is 


drained nearly dry so that it binds with 
the egg whites and does not settle.— 
A. E. B., Missouri. 
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bage disposal. Th 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


\9 Which Side 
Ts Your House On? 


you need not continue to endure the unsightliness and 
health-menace of the old fashioned garbage can. The Ma- 
jestic Underground Garbage Receiver keeps your garbage 
underground—away from prowling dogsanddisease-bearing 
flies. It is the meeee, sanitary, convenient method of gar- 
e coupon will bring full information. 


Majestic 


UNDERGROUND 
GARBAGE RECEIVER 





of the Fence c/ 


it] 


yAting 
Hing 





- - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Please send me full information about the 
Majestic Underground Garbage Receiver. 
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Build economically and beautifully 












Over a period of years, a Rocbond home— 
Rocbond Stucco properly applied to wood 
frame construction—costs less than an all- 
wood house. 

Rocbond, (a Plastic Magnesia Stucco) insulates the 
house makes it fire-resistant, enduring and beauti- 
ful. We can supply Roc bond Stucco to you through 
a representative in your home town, in a wide range 
of colors and textures. 


Write for this 
FREE BOOK 


Write our nearest office today ‘for 
the book of “Homey Homes" - 
richly illustrated and ‘fall of infor- 
mation about good stucco. 


The ROCBOND CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Every advertisement appeari in this maga- 
zine has our guarantee of | it. 
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Continued from page 61 























have a phonographic recording made | f 
of the actual song of the nightingale, 
and the record played during the orches- 
tra rendition of his composition ‘“The 
Pines of Rome.”’ Interesting among all 
bird music is “The Lark” by Glinka- 
Balakireff and also ““The Two Larks” by 
Leschetisky. Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun” is as a whole a very vivid descrip- 
tion of a woodland scene, and Ravel in 
eet cities lth Ganete Ghaiets Rime. Wel “‘Jeaux d’Kau” gives a continuous descrip- 
Anished with Cadot’s Old Virginia White. J. W. tion of the play of a fountain. Night and 
O'Connor, Architect, N. Y.C ie 
its voices have inspired the writings of 


Permanent Penetrating Pigments 

















» tee ecliones tenmiadilie a ’ thaaa the well. | & H 
ietiems tos thea coed tah aoe eee den many master works and of these the well 
L and more Durable than Paints known Chopin “Nocturnes” or “Night 
Cabot’s {| | Songs” stand foremost. Edward Mac- WHITESHOWERS 
. ° Dowell loved Nature as few others have | 4 { 
Creosote Shingle Stains and drew many of his inspirations there- R AINBO VV 
are now made with pure colors in Colloidal Solutio | ie SOU , Ske ag”? ie é. ‘ 
“ the lift trlumph of colloidal chemistry. Colors from. = z eee hag oo Rose” : Aristocrat of Sprinklers 
80 fine the netrate into the w and can- § > well-loved ‘ S 1 
not wear off until the wood wears. Will not settle taining t ne we - Ov x 99 ¥8 h ose A most unusual Ty me that will give dry weather 
in the cans. Flow on easily and smoothly ond and To a W ater-lily are picturesque a real battle. { lawns, flowers, shrubbery, vege- 


uickly, saving labor cost. Anyone can apply them. ’ ae ee . tables— hing that grows. This Rainbo 
For shingles, siding and ail similar woouwork. tho simple, and his descriptions in his Sinaia conten ip “UIE op a ramet ng nak 


’ 4 : ‘Sea Pieces” and “Scottish Tone Poem” thouroughly with no flooding or missing. Waters a 
Cabot S Stained Shingles | are most vivid and realistic | sfuere—es much as GonGo ft. 3600 0q. ft. at a time 
Standard Red Cedar Shingles Stained ' : . or a small area by turning down tap. Catches the cor- l 

















ese nne pote go cole my seal The music of Nature is one of its many —~. A Ie oncillates—rocks b beck and Soe. Woe 
softy either preserve the wood nor hold their miracles but we do not regard it as such water. § Write for book about it. Other types of ir- 
Stained Shingles are sold from staining stations all because it is so common to us—we take tigation to meet any watering requirement. . 
Gond do Menten is iaiuet desde. it so much for granted. If no one had WHITESHOWERS 
~ in Getic ae. ie ever seen a flower, the blossoming of even 6452-57 Dubois St. Detroit, Michigan 
a lowly dandelion would be the most — re — 














te lA a f startling thing in the world. 
lout 2 [Editor’s Note: If you need help in ar- 
ranging musical programs; if you wish 
145 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 342 Madison Av., N. Y. 
5600 Blooming 


dale Av., Chicago | advice about music lessons for your chil- 
etodetpnte, S frontace, Petandeng dren, or if there are any questions about 
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“18 NOT PORTABLE 











‘Other Colloidal Compounds music which you wish answered, write to 
tint for Maceo, brick ee wood. Mor ear ae sabes oe | Mr. Bloom, who conducts this depart- 

pply, lower ° 
Cabot's Old Virginia White: ‘The original brilliant white stain. ' ment. A two-cent stamp is the only fee. 7 
As bright as new whitewash and as durable as paint. } "W° ~ WE PAY THE a 
eo wee than lead paint, and two Address Mr. (¢ lifford Bloom, care of FREIGHT 
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: . : buy all of 
nay Neighbor s Best Recipes the materials for a complete 


left off for fifteen minutes. The slices home direct from the manu- 
are then placed on a hot platter and facturer and save four profits, on the 
slices of pineapple placed about them lumber, millwork. hardware and labor. 
suces Of pineapple pl ‘ * | Price Includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
Che mingled flavors of sugared ham and | interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
ineapple are great glass, paint, hardw: are, nails, lath, roofiing, wi ith 
] Cap] ‘ Bt Va. P c | complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid 

Getting back to desserts, which item | to your station. Permanent homes—NOT™ PORT- 


me Pe oi em ; iia . ABLE. Many styles of year ’round dwellings, sum- 
of food often lifts the ordinary, whole- | fier cottages and garages to choose from. Write 


some dinner to feasts of remembrance, | nearest mill today for FREE Money-Saving 
there is one that my neighbor’s wife | Catales No. 257. 
































at ee ‘ge ‘ BAY CITY, 
ealls an “Iee Box” Cake. It is fashioned The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


in this manner: 
Ice Box Cake 


The items of its making are these: Protect Sond Birds 








at HALF you expected to pay 
Reautity your home ot Witile cost. Have two dozen macaroons, two half-pound 








all the comforts of cool, shaded rooms. Sevag a Set ae ‘ ay i : EVER-SET SPARROW TRAP— < 4 
SHORT unt Awelues we are Leary | cakes of sweet chocolate, four eggs, two on 
duck in many attractive combinations of | tablespoonfuls of water, two tablespoon- 
weather resisting colors. Find out how | . 
little ‘money Is needed to have bright. | fuls of powdered sugar. The chocolate, 
ractive EF rt Awnin 1a 2 : 

will hold thei beauty for years, WRIT: | sugar and water are melted in a double 
gales tab laas hah pen eameeeae to tan, boiler, and then the beaten yolks of the 

S.J. RUSSEL COMPANY eggs are added. When this mixture is 


thick and has been allowed to cool, the 
whites of the eggs are beaten in. A bread extra 
Jan is then lined with waxed paper and | Smotvins sper 

at Sach EERE rap. 






Sparrows drive 

aw the song birds. 
Fifty of thom will eat o 
uart of grain aday. An Ever- 
lest, and most effec- 



























































































































































































































° ° . Set Trav is the sim: 
lined with split macaroons. Half of the | *«"*¥** Ryd 2 ro * fi eivanioed™ 
mixture is s y jn nothing to wear out—lasts indefinitely. Order y for quic avery 
is spread over the layer of EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. 106 
macaroons, and then another layer—of | 332 w. 2na st. VENPORT, 1OWA 
crumbl s this time—i > 
bled macaroons this time—is placed | TRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
in the pan, over which is then poured | Pisin and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
the balance of the mixture. Eight hours, | —=S=© Gewtily siven “Orde Shee emu: 
more or less, of cooling in the ice chest = m™ 53 
are next required, after which the cold P| «+: : Ni iii Ye 
a dessert is ready for slicing and serving Ba tH) i{ it sx 
ried ‘and develo their businesses. Estab- a thinned cre: ved ) Ea 
fisthea 101 1916. Write for in oping thelr it will open your| | “ith whipped cream. yt 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! pe E on 
nm n ron rence _o. ° 
| American Landscape School, 79-J, Newark, N. Y. 3322 Suing Grove Ave. 7 Cincinnati, oO. 




















Tiffany’s Superior Ducklings | 


PEONIES- 5) | 














Mammoth Pekin ‘ 
Giant Rouen { DUCKLINGS assorted Peony Roots for fall delivery. If inter- and 
= a Leo: merpamemset om ested in higher priced Peonies, send for my catalog. IS 0 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, RK, 8. B, Phoeaterilie, Pa. LO. L. RINGLE, Box 90, Wausau, Wis. ay 
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There is a HOOSIER Water Service that will suit 
your individual needs. It will give you running 
water ALL the time, take the water from any 
source, pump it with any power. A HOOSIER 
is actually different and better. GALVAZINK 
protection inside and out, means more years of un- 
interrupted water service for every home purpose. 
FREE BOOK. 
“How To Have Running Water" —a 
is yours for the asking. 


fLINT & WALLING MPG. CO. 
32 Oak St. Kendallville, I 
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WATER SYSTEMS 


























WE PAY FREIGHT 
rorce coweccre” PHBL 


Snvetanae 


il Prices include all lumber, millwork, 
. yooting tnt, nent were, paints, pelte, tens 
| furnished FREE. Freight paidEast of Mis- 
sissippi and North of Mason Dixie Line. 
Write for Catalogue Now 
Dept. 2-G=- LIBERTY HOMES Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


DOUBLE tx) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


Next Best to Rain. 


d dry the weather, this 
aie one gy Faroe Sprinkler keeps grow- 



























mproved D li "e a 
ine things fresh and om. Ms 
shower” whenever you want 1°. + —_— 


than 5,000 sq. feet with age or 
pressure. Fine or coarse spray obtal 


i j zie. 
merely turning new adjustable noz 


structed of best materials. 
ardized. hae 
Order this sturdy, eficient: 
sprinkler on & 10-day trial. 
not completely satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense, anc we 
will refund money Price 
$12.50 postpaid. Litera- 
ture on request. “ 
Sprinkler 
Peat Sai 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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EN and WOMEN | 


in every community are needed to 
_ look after new, renewal and ex- | 
tension subscriptions to Better Homes 
and Gardens. A very liberal commission 
. a — as mee “¥ coer 
a! production. t wi ing t 
r ¢ postcar ring the 
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Conserve the Rhodendrons 


Continued on page 16 


the rhododendron of tomorrow and the 
generations of flower lovers yet unborn. 
The carefree motorist is just as heedless. 
He rolls home from bis Sunday spin with 


his car decorated from radiator to tail- | 


light with rhododendrons snatched from 
the thickets along the highway. 


For many years rhododendrons have | 


bowed their heads under this storm of 
devastating admiration. Now it is high 
time for flower lovers and conservation 
enthusiasts nation wide to wake up tc 
this vital problem of rhododendron con- 
servation and scenery preservation. The 
scenery of the Alleghanies as well as of 
the Cascades must be protected with un- 
flagging zeal. Eventually, Nature will 
grow weary of trying to replace the yearly 
gars in her ranks and give up the struggle. 
Then there will be one more extinct 
species of plant life added to our already 
ig list of both animal and plant 
ife. 


A campaign of education in the interest | 


of the rhododendron fields of the North- 
west was launched last year. The moun- 
taineers, the great hiking organization of 
Washington, has come to the defense of 
their beloved “rhodies.” Individually 


and collectively, members of the Club | 


are exerting a great deal of influence 
against careless picking among those out- 
side the organization. Among themselves 
is an unwritten law in the interests of 
conservation which is rarely broken. In 
addition to this far-reaching personal 
influence they have dedicated both time 
and money to the Natural Parks Associa- 
tion, an organization devoted to the 
preservation of the wild beauty spots of 
Washington. 

“Last spring,” said Herbert Evison 
secretary of the Natural Parks Associa- 
tion, “we launched a campaign of pub- 
licity in the newspapers, both articles and 
cartoons, appealing to the people to 
assist in the protection of our rhododen- 
drons. We distributed hundreds of 
posters along the highway, on the docks 
and Puget Sound ferries. We also co- 
opera with the Automobile Club of 
Western Washington who painted and 
placed one hundred and fifty wooden 
signs along the highways.” 

This distinctive and decorative plant is 
one of the most valuable evergreen flower- 
ing shrubs in America. There are now 
more than three hundred varieties in the. 
world, sixteen of which are natives of the 
North American continent. We are 
blessed with a wealth of American flora 
but unless we are eternally vigilant in the 
interests of conservation, there is bound 
to be a devastating dearth of American 
flora for future generations to enjoy. 
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Protect Your 
Lawn and Shrubbery 


Keep neighborhood children from running helter- 
skelter over your grounds. Prevent passers-by from 
“short-cutting’’ across your lawn. 


Install this Attractive Fence 


An Anchor Fence would end anneying trespassing 
and prevent damage to your lawn and shrubbery. 
Would make a safe playground enclosure for your 
own children too. 


Remarkably Strong—Galvanized 


Made of heavy Copper-bearing Steel Wire, Galvan- 





ized After Weaving. Sturdy steel posts. All parts 
heavily galvanized. Easily installed by the pur- 
chaser himself, if he so chooses. 

Low in Price 


Strong, attractive, durable fence — at a price th: 
-_ our 35 years of experience and large manufac- 
turing facilities could make possible! 

Wrtte now for free catalog No. 64. It contains com- 
plete information, photographs, etc. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 East 38th St., New York N. Y. 








Ancora 


A Real Fence 
at a Reasonable Price 








Now the home-owner’s last hard 
job is abolished forever—no more 
pushing a heavy hand lawn mower on 
ahot day. All you need dois to follow 
and guide this new wonderful little 
motorized mower that runs itself — 


Easy pull on starting cord and en- 
ginestarts. Slight pull on control han- 
die and mower starts. Doeseverything 
a hand mower will do, and more. Boy 
or girl can operate it. Cuts on hill or 
terrace; heavy or light grass. Very 
low cost. Send for free folder. 
Power Units, Inc.,656 Jack- 
son St., Jackson, Mich., 
east of Mississippi 
River; Cushman 
Motor Works, 

1006 N..21s8tSt. 
Lincoln, Neb., 
west. 
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HERE is a magic in the ownership of property, 

especially when that property consists of a home. I 
wonder how many of our readers have stopped to con- 
sider that fundamental fact. A man will lay down his 
life without question or thought when the integrity of 
his home is at stake. On the other hand, if the same 
amount of money were placed in stocks or bonds, or 
even a factory, it is extremely problematical whether 
he would even risk his life if they were threatened with 
destruction. The magic lies in the fact that a home 
stands for more than mere intrinsic value; it represents 
more than mere dollars. It carries around it all the 
background of the family life and the search of that 
family for better living. It may have the scars of the 
struggle written all over its walls, but it is near and 
dear in spite of it. Little do we dream the real magic 
we are conjuring up for those dependent upon us when 
we gird up our belts, reach for the pen and ink and sign 
the pledge on the contract that commits us and our 
savings to a program of home-ownership. I think it is 
the most important thing a man and woman can do, 
because no one has yet been able to think of a single 
thing that will take its place. 


NE of our subscribers, Mrs. A. B. Lane, who lives 

in Michigan, wrote a letter the other day which 
has stuck in my mind ever since it was placed on 
the desk. Among other things, she said: “I’m thankful 
I’m living in this ‘terrible age.’ I believe there never 
was a time when the world was full of so many folks 
all trying to help someone else. That isn’t all—I am 
positively certain there never was a time when there 
were so many ‘better homes.’ I love your magazine 
but if all you cared for was gardens, houses, bird houses, 
interior decoration, recipes and the like, it would be a 
worthless paper to me. But it is because you always 
strive for real home life that your magazine has a ‘soul.’ 





That is what counts. I’m glad I’m living today because 
today men love their wives, children and homes more, 


I believe, then ever before. I hate to hear folks howling 
that the world is getting worse. It’s a good old world 
and I love it.”” Mrs. Lane has the right viewpoint, I am 
sure. It is right because it is the viewpoint that begets 
the most happiness and joy in the day that is here. If 
we can’t love this world-and find happiness in it, in 
spite of all the pain and shadows, I doubt whether we 
can ever love any world or find happiness anywhere 
else. And we can do a lot to make this world “better” — 


if we will! 
I AM sure a good number of you prospective home- 
builders will be interested in Mrs. Becker’s article 
appearing in this issue on “‘dining-room-less houses.”’ 
It presents a thought quite in keeping with a tendency 
noted nowadays to make our homes as compact and 
inexpensive as possible, consistent with good construc- 
tion methods. To many, it will suggest a way to get 
that dream home a little sooner; to others it will sug- 
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gest a way to get more of the modern conveniences into 
the home, for a given outlay of cash, than would other- 
wise be possible. In this connection I know you will be 
delighted to learn that we plan to show more designs 
for houses costing $6,000 to $8,000 to construct in the 
near future, in addition to the features already given in 
the building section. This is just in keeping with our 
desire to make our service to all readers as complete and 
as worthwhile as possible. 


ONE day in April, in one of our large cities, I stopped 
before the window of a seed house, to watch some 
baby chicks on display there. Soon a mother pushed 
her way up beside me. She was holding in her arms a lit- 
tle girl about four years of age. There was a wistfulness 
about her, as she looked at those chicks that was 
pathetic. She tried to explain to the little tot about the 
fluffy balls of down running around in their improvised 
pen in the window. Vainly she tried to make the young- 
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ster understand, but that wide-eyed baby, half afraid 
of the chicks as they scampered about, couldn’t quite 
grasp what they were, or what it was all about. As I 
walked up the street, it came to me that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of people in this country who have 
lived all their lives on pavements, who do not know the 
real luxury that green grass and growing things are. 
Think of it! And there will be more in this generation 
coming on, who will live in a different world entirely 
unless we can reawaken the old sense of family reliance. 
We had better get back to the detached house ideal for 
each family, a yard of their own for the children, fresh 
air and growing things around us—even if we have to 
spend another hour a day getting to and from our 
homes. You can coop a dog up in a congested area and 
joke over the fact that the only place he has to bury 
his ‘‘bones”’ is in the window box—even that isn’t quite 
fair—but it is a sad thing when children miss all these 
things. The man who said, “Every child has a right to 
a home of his own,” was talking something more than 
nonsense. 


RACH day brings me some wonderful bit of cheer, 
some fine and valiant thought from a reader “out 
on the firing line,” that I will never get over looking 
forward to each batch of letters laid on the desk. I wish 
you might know how much it means to read them and 
to visit with you. It is the greatest experience that 
comes to me. And I trust we can continue to serve you 
effectively in the future. Remember, we are ready and 
willing to help with your problems whenever possible. 
It costs only a two-cent stamp to write us. If you 
haven’t any worries, tell us about 
your homes, your gardens, your 
families. We’d just as soon visit— 

a little rather, sometimes! . 
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